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CHRISTIAN LEADER 


Continuing the CHRISTIAN LEADER and 
its predecessors (1819 to 1897), the UNIVERSAL- 
IST and its predecessors (1827 to 1897), the 
GOSPEL BANNER (1835 to 1897), and the UNI- 
VERSALIST LEADER (1897 to 1926). 


Editor 
John van Schaick, Jr. 


Editorial Assistants 


Florence I. Adams, 
Dorothy Cole. 


Literary Editor 
Harold E. B. Speight. 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER is published every 
Saturday at $2.50 a year. 


ENTERED as second class matter at the post 
office at Boston, Mass. Acceptance for mailing 
at special rate of postage provided for in section 
1108, Act of October 3, 1917, authorized on July 
8, 1918. 


POSTAGE prepaid in the United States and Canada. 
Receipt of subscription is indicated by change of 
date on the address label. Unless notice to dis- 
continue is received it will be assumed that the 
subscriber wishes his name to remain on the list. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS—When a change of ad- 
dress is ordered both the old and the new address 
must be given, and such notice sent to 176 New- 
bury St., Boston, Mass. 


COMMUNICATIONS intended for the papers 
should be addressed to the Editor, 176 Newbury 
St., Boston. If sent voluntarily, it is understood 
that no payment therefor is expected; payment is 
made only in case of previous and special contract. 


ADVERTISING—The Leader will always be glad 
to receive advertising that will inform its readers 
where they can obtain reliable goods from reput- 
able houses. I+ will invite advertising from those 
who may be able to supply real needs of its readers, 
but from no others. We feel sure our constituents 
will support this policy, which is adopted in their 
interest, even though it may conflict with our own. 
—From an Editorial in the Leader. 


ADVERTISING RATES—Twenty cents per agate 
line. $2.80 per inch for a single insertion. Con- 
tract rates on application. 


ENDOWED SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Fifty dollars will endow a subscription to the 
Christian Leader. It will carry the paper to any 
address designated during the life of the giver and 
thereafter as may be requested in will or otherwise. 

If undesignated it will be given to some college, 
public library or person anxious to have the Leader 
and unable to afford it. 


DISTRIBUTION OF LITERATURE 


Universalists are urged to’ take advantage of the 
new Universalist literature now appearing. 

Printers’ types were Luther’s missionaries. We 
can secure scholars and writers. We can finance the 
production through contributions which never fail 
us when we make an appeal, but the one thing we 
need continually is volunteers to enlist for the dis- 
tribution. Pastors, laymen, young people who want 
to work for the Universalist Church, can read the 
pamphlets and get them read by others. 


(Iniversalist Publishing House 


HAROLD MARSHALL, MANAGER 
176 NEWBURY STREET, BOSTON 
Tel. Kenmore 6570 
DORCHESTER AVE. AND 60TH ST., CHICAGO 
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BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 


The Universalist ministers of Boston 
and vicinity met in the chapel of the 
Church of the Redemption on Monday, 
Nov. 4, at 10.45, Dr. William Wallace 
Rose presiding. 

The speaker of the morning was Dr. 
William Quay Roselle, minister of the 
First Baptist Church of Malden, who was 
introduced by his friend and neighbor, 
Rey. Seth R. Brooks, as “‘a preacher of 
power, a devoted pastor, and a friend-at- 
large.”’ 

Dr. Roselle spoke on ‘‘Oratory in the 
Pulpit,’’ which he declared to be a matter 
of great importance to all of us who are 
under obligation to preach the gospel of 
Christ. He said that wide observation of 
many kinds and types of public speakers 
convinced him that, by and large, preachers 
are the best we have. 

“The first and most important thing 
is that every man must be himself if he 
wants to be:an effective preacher. Imita- 
tion, even of the greatest preachers, spells 
ruin and disaster. There are many men 
who would be effective if left to develop 
themselves, but who have been spoiled in 
the theological seminary by the professor 
who tries to mold boys by his own ideas, 
and, so far as he succeeds, ruins them. 
When we think of the mighty pulpit ora- 
tors of modern times like Spurgeon and 
Parker and Conwell and Lorimer, we 
shall discover that few or none of them 
had been through theological seminaries, 
therefore they had kept their individual- 
ity. 

“Pulpit oratory has its physica] ele- 
ments. Beecher used to say that if he 
could go into the pulpit in perfect physical 
condition his congregation would get a 
good sermon, whether he had thought 
about it beforehand or not. The most 
carefully prepared sermon will not amount 
to much if the preacher be jaded and tired. 

“Poise, graceful. movements, and a 
carefully cultured voice are all vital 
physical elements in pulpit oratory. But 
we need always to realize the difference 
between elocution and oratory, which Dr. 
Conwell described by saying that if he 
called a dog and the dog ran away, that 
was elocution, but if the dog came, that 
was oratory. 

“But we must never forget that our 
business as preachers is to move a con- 
gregation, to create certain attitudes of 
mind and heart and spirit. The first thing 
after getting attention is to persuade the 
intellect, but when we have gone thus far 
we are just ready to begin to preach. 
After they have accepted your truth, you 
must stir their emotions. After you have 
finished as a teacher, you must be an artist 
and play upon their souls until you move 
them to decision and devotion. i 

“The preacher must guard against be- 
ing hackneyed. Vary the forms of ex- 
pression. Cultivate the ability to surprise 
the hearers by an unexpected turn of 
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speech. Realize the dramatic element due 
to the clashing of vital forces. 

“After the sermon has been carefully 
written, it ought to be reconstructed with 
a view to effectiveness and then a touch 
of beauty added. 

“Do not be afraid of humor, if it is 
natural, but there is nothing more deadly 
in the pulpit than forced humor. A 
lighter touch now and then is a necessary 
relief, because no congregation is capable 
of sustained attention for more than a brief 
period. 

“There is a profound truth in a remark 
made by the late Rev. Edward Cummings: 
“We are preaching effectively when we are 
familiar enough with the subject to toy 
with it,’ or, as some one else has put it, 
‘Easy reading means hard writing.’ 

“There is no intellectual substitute for 
a preacher’s own emotional intensity. He 
must be aflame with his subject. Only 
he who is thrilled himself can thrill an 
audience. 

“Have we a real drive in the message 
we deliver? If we have, there will be real 
eloquence in our preaching. And you 
can not be eloquent if you are discouraged. 
Three things at least are absolutely barred 
from the pulpit: Discouragement, sarcasm, 
scolding. When all your own powers seem 
to fail, ery the urge of God. 

“Ultimately our message is addressed to 
faith. Only God Himself can speak God’s 
word, even though it has to be spoken 
through us preachers. And that faith 
which is spiritual insight that makes us 
sure of the unseen is the only way God’s 
word can come through us. If we are 
speaking for God, some element of sub- 
limity and grandeur and power will surely 
and inevitably be in our preaching.’’ 

‘The address was followed by a lunch 
conference, with a round table discussion 
of some of the problems of the preacher. 
Leaders of the discussion were Rev. 
Seth R. Brooks of Malden, whose subject 
was “The Minister’s Personal Appear- 
ance and Mannerisms in the Pulpit,’’ 
Rev. Gustave H. Leining of Melrose, who 
spoke on ““The Effectiveness of Gesture,”’ 
and Rev. Max A. Kapp of Newtonville, 
who discussed “The Minister’s Use of 
His Voice.’’ 

The discussion which followed was vital 
and interesting, and there was general 
agreement that this feature of the meet- 
ings promised large usefulness. This 
session in future meetings will be given to 
a discussion of pastoral visitation, the 
conduct of special services, such as funerals, 
and other practical problems with which 
every minister has to deal. 

H.M. 


* * 


‘‘Why Editors Leave Home’”’ 


Mrs. George Silles died suddenly at her 
home last night. She had been afflicted 
with the Congregational Church for the 
last forty years.—Peoria (Jll.) Sunday 
Journal. 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing 
a revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 
Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Editorial | 


A HUMANISTIC INTERPRETATION OF 

PRAYER 

UST what is prayer? What happens when we 

pray? Is anything changed in this universe by 

it? If so, is the change all‘inside of us? Is 

prayer merely a mental exercise analogous to the 

physical setting up exercises broadcast from the 

Madison Square tower? Is man in prayer “‘laborious- 

ly attempting to pull himself up by his bootstraps?” 

If not, what “scheme,” or “system,” or “totality of 

things,” or “factor,” in the universe comes into the 
situation, and how? 

All of these important questions are considered 
ably and concisely in a symposium started by an 
article on Prayer by John Haynes Holmes in the 
Christian Century of October 16, and by a little edi- 
torial note inviting the subscribers to point out in 
three to five hundred words what Mr. Holmes had 
left out, if anything. 

A striking thing to those who think of Mr. Holmes 
as always “breathing out threatenings and slaughter,” 
is the note of reverence and devotion in his article, 
and another equally surprising thing’ to them is the 
respect, even affection at times, with which the 
learned deans and professors and doctors of divinity 
write of him. 

Mr. Holmes is responsible for the title, “A Hu- 
manistic Interpretation of Prayer.” By that he 
means that prayer is psychological, not theological. 
Does he stick to that? 

Prayer, he says, consists of three things. “It 
is the deliberate formulation in our minds of some- 
‘thing that we need or want.’”’ That is “the conscious, 
deliberate fixation of our inner attention upon the 
needs and aspirations of our lives.” 

Second, ‘‘it is the conscious deliberate direction 
of our life forces to the attainment of our desires.” 
In prayer there is the element of determination to do 
all in our power (ourselves) to make the things come 
to pass that we ask for. The greatest ofall spiritual 
discoveries, Holmes tells us, is “that if our prayers are 
to be answered we must answer them ourselves.” 
We have begun to answer our prayers by fixing our 
minds on the things we want, and by resolving to bend 
all our energies toward realizing our desires. 

Our readers will note in the symposium a re- 
markable agreement with Holmes thus far. 

It is over the third point which he makes that 


destiny.” 


the discussion comes—some saying he is right, some 
that he fails to see, and many that he really does see 
and goes much farther than he is willing to admit. 
It really is a discussion as to whether there is any God, 
and an illuminating comment on humanism versus 
theism. 

The third point of Mr. Holmes is that “we are 
not alone in our desires or our lives.”” Thereisa larger 
life, to paraphrase him, impinging upon ours, reaching 
down through animal and vegetable to the tiniest 
rootlet, and “up to vistas of spiritual being which like 
the stars outrange the compass of our seeing.” If we 
are to do anything final or perfect we must ‘move 
out beyond the limits of our own poor strength and 
rally the universe to our support.’”’ So he says: “I 
define prayer, in its ultimate and highest meaning, as 
the conscious and deliberate attempt to gain contact 
with the universe—to identify ourselves with cosmic 
All this is purely psychological, he as- 
serts. ‘‘Why bother with theology?” 

Most of the commentators are very sure that 
Holmes has a theology. 

“T think that Dr. Holmes,” writes Edward Scrib- 
ner Ames, “like most humanists, is too timid about 
the word God. . . . It seems to me he is entitled to 
more courage in his identification of God with the 
universe.” 

He assumes, says Professor Coe, formerly of 
Columbia, “that cosmic destiny has the same charac- 
ter as our deepest and best desires.’”’ He does not 
succeed in limiting himself to psychology. Professor 
Hocking of Harvard says the same thing. Holmes 
has an out and out theology. “He gives back with 
one hand what he takes away with the other.” 

Dr. Noyes (Presbyterian) of Brooklyn testifies 
to a helpful Lenten service he had attended. “The 
preacher,” he writes, “was the Rev. John Haynes 
Holmes, who began his closing prayer with the words 
‘Our Father.’ If that is humanism, surely there is 
no quarrel between the humanist and theist.’’ 

“He becomes a theologian in spite of himself,” 
says Professor Speight of Dartmouth. ‘‘ ‘When I 
pray to God,’ Holmes says, ‘I am thinking of the uni- 
verse.’ ” 

Speight boldly takes issue with those who think 
that in prayer men are busy about something merely 
within themselves. “Men have said and men still 
have reason to believe that, in the experience of true 
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prayer, what they call God (leaving definitions aside 
just now), is at least as active in seeking and establish- 
ing contact with them as they are with Him. They 
are working with their souls, of course,. . . . but God 
is working with their souls, too.” 

“Channing was a humanist because he was a 
theist,’”’ comments Dr. Francis Greenwood Peabody. 
“So am I; and it is not a daring guess that, in his mo- 
ments of meditation and prayer, John Holmes is so 
too.” “It is true,’ Dr. Peabody goes on, “‘as Holmes 
says, that ‘prayer is the deliberate attempt to gain 
contact with the universe,’ but the real question is, 
‘What kind of a universe is it with which we attempt 
to merge our lives?’ ” 

Another Unitarian, Maxwell Savage, writes: 
“For me prayer ceases to have any sense or meaning 
unless it be the communion of two personalities.” 

“He has abandoned humanism for theism,” says 
Dr. Day, Methodist Episcopal, of Pittsburgh. 

“Prayer in the evangelical sense,” says Dr. 
McKeehan (Reformed, of Huntington, Penn.), “is 
communion with God—God who is Christ-like and 
personal, God who cares, and who hears and answers 
the earnest petitions of His children.” 

There is enormous interest in this discussion. 
The Christian Century had baskets literally overflow- 
ing with letters—probably a thousand in all—dealing 
with this subject. 
great themes arouse us. 

It also reveals a modern mind in practically every 
writer whose letter is published. The old “orthodox 
versus liberal’ debate is almost off the map, at least 
in the North. .A new alignment is taking place per- 
haps faster than we realize. It is deeper than the 
differences between words. The real question is: 
Can rational] men believe in the reality of a powerful, 
friendly, intelligent, universe in quality like man at 
his highest, only infinitely beyond? It is all to the 
good that we are being forced away from the super- 
ficialities and compelled to grapple with these funda- 
mentals. If new churches come out of the discussion 
let us welcome them. One main group in so-called 
liberal-and so-called orthodox churches with great 
intensity of conviction holds what Dwight Bradley 
states so well in his contribution—“the possibility of 
a mystical and inward awareness of the wholly Per- 
fect which some people call God.” We have no de- 
sire to cut ourselves off from the men who deny the 
possibility of such experiences. Rather do we agree 
with Bradley: “With rare endowments of mind and 
precious gifts of insight, the modern humanist seems 
to be unnecessarily and pathetically cutting himself 
off from a vista that he ought to be enjoying.” 


* * 


THE CHRISTIAN SPIRIT OF JAFFREY 


HE Catholic priest came and cut my fire wood 
and piled it up,” said the Rev. Myron Cutler 
of East Jaffrey, New Hampshire, at the Uni- 

versalist Ministers’ Meeting in Washington. Mr. 
Cutler was telling of a Jong and painful illness and 
the kindness of other churches. Not only did the 
priest come, but one Baptist and two Congregational 
ministers in the town took his pulpit for over two 
years and carried on his work. 
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The discussion shows that the. 
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MADAME CURIE AND ST. LAWRENCE UNI- 
VERSITY 


T. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY comes to the 
front again in the dedication of Hepburn Hall, 
the new chemistry building, and the historic 

visit of Madame Curie and Owen D. Young. 

Work in science at St. Lawrence ought to be 
more painstaking and more unselfish because of the 
presence at the dedication of one of the most pains- 
taking and unselfish scientists in the world. 

Charles Kelsey Gaines wrote a special poem for 
the occasion in which he said: 


“What age-long effort had essayed in vain 
This woman wrought. She loosed the Gordian knot 
That held the conquest of the world, and what 
The frustrate alchemist could ne’er attain 
She has achieved.’’ sf 


We are glad that St. Lawrence gave her the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Science. In conferring 
it, President Sykes spoke of her as “a self-effacing 
and devoted scientist, teacher and author, inter- 
nationally known and loved, exemplar of the art of 
living, while directing to beneficent ends powerful 
forces of nature, single and persistent in purpose, 
triumphant in research, hastening the march of civi- 
lization by the discovery of radium, inspired and 
inspiring idealist and practical dreamer.” 

Mrs. A. Barton Hepburn, who joined with her 
late husband in presenting this building to St. Law- 
rence University, was one of the speakers. 

What an initial impetus to work in that building 


this dedication was! 
* * 


GEORGE A. GORDON 


LL over the United States there are men in 
various Protestant denominations who read 
with a sense of personal loss of the death of the 

Rev. George A. Gordon, D. D., for over forty years 
active pastor of the Old South Church, Boston (Con- 
gregational), and carried on its rolJs as senior minister 
until the day of his death. 

He suffered a serious break about two years ago, 
but had measurably recovered. He has taken no 
part in the services since his successor, Dr. Stafford, 
came, and has not attended church, but he conducted 
occasionally the funeral of an intimate friend. 

Dr. Wm. E. Gilroy, editor of the Congregation- 
alist, sent him recently “A Preface to Morals,” by 
Walter Lippmann, making a special plea that he re- 
view it. Dr. Gilroy felt that there was no man in the 
ministry better equipped to grapple with the deep 
questions involved in such a review than Dr. Gordon. 
Dr. Gordon, his intimates says went at the task with 
great zest and had completed the review before he 
was stricken. It was the last work that he did, and 
it will be out in the Congregationalist of Nov. 14. 

One has to go back to Phillips Brooks, Dr. Gor- 
don’s friend and neighbor, to find a man to set beside 
him in influence upon young people. The students of 
Boston University and other institutions for years 
crowded Dr. Gordon’s services. The preacher was 
a man with strong intellect, a taste for the problems 
of philosophy, a power of clear, rugged utterance, but 
back of all these was a depth of devotion and human 
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sympathy that inevitably made itself felt whatever 
the theme under discussion. Those who really got 
close to that Scotch nature of his, idolized him. He 
could go off on any political tangent he chose, and they 
still would idolize him. 

But to us his political ‘‘tangents,” so called, at 
times were the lines of progress. He was strong for 
attempts to build up co-operation between the na- 
tions, and said so unflinchingly anywhere. He knew 
the Universalists, understood the weak spots in our 
armor, but expressed unqualified admiration for the 
great basic faith in the Universal Fatherhood of God 
which our fathers proclaimed. 

The story of his rise from the status of a poor 
Scotch immigrant to a position of unique distinction in 
the history of the American pulpit, is one of the fas- 
cinating stories of our generation. It is set down in 
his last book, ‘“My Education and Religion,’’ published 
in 1925. 

To have seen him, to have heard him, to have had 
him drop into our office on one of his walks, to have 
known him even slightly, has been one of the Dimaleass 
of our Boston experience. 

* * 


AN ACHIEVEMENT 

GAIN we must take off our hats individually 
and collectively to the Executive Secretary, 
Dr. Roger F. Etz, for the speed and accuracy 
of his report of the General Convention. The Min- 
utes of the meeting, in attractive pamphlet form, were 
mailed out from Washington, D. C., to every Uni- 
versalist minister and every delegate to the Conven- 
tion on Wednesday morning, October 30. Most of 
them probably received the report before Sunday. 
This is a great service, especially to ministers and lay- 
men who wished to discuss the convention in meet- 

ings the Sunday after they got back. 


* * 


2 


NAGANO OF NAGOYA 


7IVERY little while out of far away Japan there 
comes a letter, newspaper clipping or report, 
which gives a hint of the unusual work being 

done by a Universalist minister, Nagano of Nagoya. 
It is not a report of a largely attended church service 
at 10.30 a. m. on a Sunday morning, followed by a 
Sunday school at 12 noon, with a superintendent, a 
cradle roll and the international Bible lessons, but 
rather a report of the work of a citizen and social 
leader who seems to be having success in influencing 
people to accept the ideals of Jesus Christ. One 
report tells of his broadcasting his lectures, another of 
his speaking through the country districts surround- 
ing his city and attracting the attention of the country 
people, a third of his interest in a model country vil- 
lage. He found he could get only ten or twelve people 
out for a Sunday morning church service, but scores out 
for clubs and classes, that he could do little through 
traditional church methods, but much through the 
methods of a social settlement or social center. For- 
tunately he is working for a mission board interested 
in doing good more than in following a traditional 
method. We hope our people will get bettter ac- 
quainted with Nagano’s work, that because of it they 
will give larger support to the mission boards and 


that because of such support the influence of Nagano 
and men like him will be doubled and trebled in the 


next five years. 


THE RENEWAL OF OUR FAITH 


HE Washington Convention grows and greatens 
as we begin to get perspective. We believe that 
will be increasingly true of the next decade, 

perhaps for the next generation. To find anything 
like it we must go back to Springfield. Then as now 
there was a conflict between old and new motives and 
loyalties, when at that Convention Walter Rauschen- 
busch, Frank Oliver Hall, and others told us that the 
hour had struck to try to make the brotherhood of 
man a reality in the coal mine and in the sweatshop. 
In spite of the protest of those to whom Universalism 
was bound up in sacred shibboleths about the life 
beyond death, our people, at the Convention and later 
through our churches, caught the new vision and were 
breathed upon by a renewing spirit, and we set our- 
selves to the task, yet far from completion, of making 
brotherhood the law of life. 

At Hartford two years ago we solemnly pledged 
ourselves to walk in that hard, high way and to seek 
free fellowship with fellow pilgrims of whatever name 
or sign. To age-dulled spirits it seemed the voice of 
doom, something perhaps as the “Thus saith the Lord” 
of Elijah and Amos and Malachi sounded to the 
priests to whom the worship was more real than the 
Worshiped. In the years since Springfield’ we have 
learned to know and to love thousands of heroic souls 
of all churches and no church who also are seeking the 
Kingdom of God on earth. 

We came to Washington with the growing pains 
of a this-world Universalism still troubling us. 

We came to Washington, wondering, perhaps a 
little doubting, and then in the sermon of Dr. Perkins 
and the message of President Adams we heard again 
the ageless call of the prophets of God, daring in high 
humility to bid us repent of our sins of unfaith in our 
faith. 

It would have been understandable, if shameful, 
if these searching words had aroused resentment and 
we had heard once more the sullen ery, “To your 
tents, O Israel!’ But instead we had a noble and 
mounting resolve to meet the challenge. The start- 
ling and spontaneous response to Owen Young’s tele- 
gram, in pledges sufficient to cover the cost of the 
World Peace Tower, was only a relief for the growing 
purpose of the Convention itself, sacramental to those 
who were a part of it. 

Our children will some day record that at Wash- 
ington we not only dedicated a beautiful and enduring 
symbol of the Love that holds us all and will not let 
even the farthest-wandered go, but that here once 
more we renewed faith in our faith out of which men 
and churches are reborn. 

One of our splendid Southern missionaries said, 
as he was leaving: “I came here loving the Univer- 
salist Church because it was the church of our fathers. 
I shall go back to work for it, to die for it if need be, 
because it will be the church of our children and our 
children’s children.” 

H. M. 
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The Washington Conventions: Color--II 


Johannes 


mn) VIMERSED in fact, in attendance upon meet- 
s 2 ings morning, afternoon and night, supervising 
the activities of two exceedingly competent 

Is journalists raised up for the occasion, rushing 
copy to post-office and trains, anxious to pay some 
slight attention to the vastly interesting convention 
of the corridors, this correspondent found himself 


compelled to throw overboard his plan to supply’ 


daily instalments of articles dealing with the color 
of the Convention. And now as he speeds northward 
he finds in brain and brief-case a veritable hodge- 
podge of color relating to the Conventions which he 
hardly knows how to use. 

There is little jaundiced yellow, but limitless 
gold, decorations of the big ball room mingling with 
gold revealed in human hearts. There is some red 
contributed by as lovable a lot of young radicals as 
any church owns. Some actually smoked cigarettes, 
a few skipped prayer meeting, and all voted loud and 
often for birth control. There is only one bit of blue, 
made for us by the lady who thought there had been 
too much birth contro] in Washington and the Sun- 
day school was too small. There is green, of course. 
We never have lost all that we started out with our- 
selves. And pink? Such charming girls never were 
seen at a Convention before. Luckily most of them 
put their powder puffs out of sight and let us keep 
our illusions. Drab? To be sure. We would not 
appreciate the more vivid coloring without some drab 
to look at now and then. Drab almost always occurs 
in speeches, generally after ten minutes, earlier if the 
speaker is dispirited. It would have taken vast 
quantities of drab, however, to cast any drab hue 
over such conventions as met in Washington. Black? 
Yes, the somber hues are here too. As everywhere, 
life and death meet in conventions. But as the 
colors run together a beautiful white light seems to 
come out of them and play over our recollections of 
all the meetings. 

It seemed good to see the past Presidents— 
Shutter and Roberts of Minnesota, Judge Galer of 
Towa, Dean McCollester, Dean Atwood. 

As colorful as any there was the rather sober 
figure of Frank Adams, President, dispatching busi- 
ness perfectly, flaming like a prophet Thursday, 
measuring up eloquently Sunday afternoon, leading 
devotions humbly and simply Sunday night. 

Tomlinson was there—never growing old, coming 
up to the press table to praise the editor on the issue 
of the Leader for October 26, which was at the Con- 
vention as early as October 23 for free distribution. 

Harold Sweet, president of the board of Tufts 
College, was there to see that the drive for funds to 
complete the Young Tower went through, giving 
with Ward the guarantee of the last $2,000 which put 
the ball over the goal. “I deserve no praise,’ he 


said. “It is my father whose spirit really shows in 
all these things. He can’t be here this year except 
through me.’ 


As anticipated, the South came up in large num- 
bers to meet the large delegations from New England, 


New York and the West. Harry Canfield of North 
Carolina, greatly respected and beloved, went down to 
defeat for the Board. It was an impossible task his 
supporters took on themselves. When two or three 
hundred people have to vote for five persons on a 
ballot, and there are seven names, always there is an 
element of chance. Though the feeling was very 
strong that people ought not to, stay on the Board 
longer than eight years without an interregnum, the 
majority did not want to drop men like Ames or Hill, 
who will have to go off any way soon if the amend- 
ment passes the second time it comes up. Besides, 
the names of Clinton Scott from Georgia and of 
Frank Ballou of the District, also south of Mason 
and Dixon’s Line, had been brought in by the com- 
mittee, making it practically impossible to elect 
another Southern man. In addition, a Southerner, 
Mr. Kearns, was on the ticket for vice-president. 
The success of the drive in the Women’s National 
Missionary Association to wipe out the deficit incurred 
in building the Rocky Mount church, makes it cer- 
tain that Canfield will have the reward of his years of 
heroic labor in the form of a new church for Greens- 
boro. 

Mrs. Winstead led all the Southerners. Where 
she sat was the head of the Southern delegation. A 
picturesque figure always, by her downright earnest- 
ness, rolicking humor and apt turns of expression 
she wins support for her measures. She told the 
women that Universalists who cast their bread on 
the waters in the South would get it back in the form 
of “‘good pound cake.”’ Three of her sisters and others 
of the kin were with her in the Convention, ‘‘dyed in 
the wool Universalists,” kind in their judgments but 
impossible to convince that it is right for Universal- 
ists “‘to join the Episcopalians too.”” Hamner Win- 
stead, as solid and hospitable looking a citizen as his 
mother, reluctant to make speeches, got on his feet 
in the money raising of Friday, made a pledge, and 
uttered a beautiful little speech about Father Clayton, 
pioneer Universalist missionary in the South, through 
whose toil all of the Winstead connection gained the 
precious faith. 

Dr. Roger F. Etz, who is a conservative by nature, 
as strong executives are apt to be, has been radical 
on aggressive missionary work in the South for some 
time, but he came to the General Convention fresh 
from the Universalist Convention at Pink Hill, N. C., 
to preach insistently in public and private, in corridor 
and board room, the doctrine that the. South is our 
real field. The Southerners firmly believe it would be 
not merely to their advantage but for the good of the 
church at large to have every other General Conven- 
tion in Washington. 

The Far West was represented too. Mrs. Carl 
F. Henry, widow of the late vice-president of the Con- 
vention, came on for the meetings. H. H. Ward, a 
new man in the Pasadena church, by his energy, gen- 
erosity, and driving power made many friends. Dr 
Barlow G. Carpenter, the new minister at Pasadena 
was elected one of the vice-presidents. Itis the scheme 
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to have the three vice-presidents active officials here- 
after, called into consultation from time to time, and 
sent out to share in the public speaking for the Con- 
vention. 

The Middle West, holding as it does many im- 
portant offices, showed up strong in the Convention. 
‘Dr. Effie McCollum Jones and the Rev. Laura Bow- 
man Galer were strong and attractive figures. No 
woman on the Board has ever made a greater hit than 
Dr. Jones. It was an eloquent and beautiful tribute 
straight from the heart that Mrs. Galer paid Dr. Jones 
in introducing her on Tuesday night. Through Dr. 
Jones, Mrs. Galer entered the ministry. And, by 
the way, why is it not “Dr.” Galer too? This lady, 
on a nation wide scale, is doing remarkable work for 
the liberal faith. 

Some of the most dramatic, picturesque events of 
the Convention were connected with the passing of 
old leaders, the coming on of new. Dr. Huntley, re- 
tiring after sixteen years. of service for the General 
Sunday School Association, received a great tribute 
from the church school people. Mrs. Vallentyne, giv- 
ing up leadership of the W. N. M. A., as required by 
the law, after four years, was made to feel the gratitude 
and appreciation of the women. Very touching was 
her reference to Mary Campbell Rice, wife of Dr. 
Rice—through whose insistence she first was elected— 
and to Maud Harmon Reed, wife of Dr. H. W. Reed— 
who brought in her name for re-election—both of whom 
have since died. Dr. A. Gertrude Earle, Executive 
Director, and Prof. John Ratcliff, president of the 
General Sunday School Association, and the Rev. 
Hazel I. Kirk, president of the W. N. M. A., seized the 
reins of office and there was no lost motion. At 
the banquet Saturday night Ratcliff said kindly but 
with perfect frankness that there was absolutely 
nothing in the way of the success of the proposed 
Council of Religious Education but fear and sus- 
picion. He laid his cards frankly on the table. If the 
organization which he represented had to grow less 
that the combined movement should grow more, he 
for one was ready and willing. That the officials of 
- the General Convention were trying to seize power by 
the proposition he did not for a moment believe. 
What they wanted, he wanted, order, united action, 
effective work. It was another of the brave, fine, 
frank speeches which characterized the Washington 
Conventions. 

While the delegates were surging out of the room 
on Friday to take motors for the White House, Mrs. 
Emerson of Pennsylvania was stricken, and died in- 
stantly on the floor of the ball room. A moment or 
two and the crowds were gone. The doors were 
fastened. Respectful and sympathetic attendants 
stood by to help. From manager down to the hotel 
policemen and bell boys, they showed sorrow:and sym- 
pathy. Messengers, close friends, doctor, coroner, 
quietly came and went, while a dazed and stricken 
husband knelt on the floor by his wife. At last the 
undertaker’s men, big doors opening on the alley, a 
little service, all lifting together—and the curtain fell 
on the scene. 

Meanwhile the curtain rolled up in that natural 
amphitheater south of the White House. In time 
past open air plays have been given here. The 
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Marine Band concerts on the lawns are an institution. 
From these lawns and gardens, as from the walk 
around, one gets the most imposing of all the views 
of the White House. Urged to give up this ex- 
hausting business of receiving delegations, Mr. 
Hoover has made a compromise, to meet the im- 
portant delegations, be photographéd with them, 
greet personally the officers, but not shake hands 
with the thousands who come week by week. All 
this happened as per White House schedule. The 
Universalists were arranged in a group by the photog- 
rapher—a place in the middle being left for the 
President, Dr. Adams on one side, Dr. Etz on the 
other, trustees just behind. Coming out of the execu- 
tive offices the President paused to shake hands with 
a delegation from the Sons of the Revolution, ten ora 
dozen men, including Ben N,. Johnson and Louis A. 
Ames. Then he walked over to the delegates of the 
Universalist General Convention, shook hands with 
Dr. Adams, and took his position in front of the 
camera. Noting the children—a son and daughter 
of Dr. W. W. Rose and a son of the Rev. Wesley Price 
—he smiled and said, “Well, I see I’m going to have 
strong moral support.”’ After the picture was taken 
he had a conversation with Dr. Rose’s little girl some- 
thing like this: ‘‘Well, do you see that white dog over 
there by the photographer?” Little girl: “Yes, sir.”’ 
“That dog was born up in Alaska and he likes the cold. 
Last summer when it was so hot where do you think 
he went to sleep? Next to the refrigerator.” And 
with another friendly smile and pat he went back to 
work—the three White House dogs gamboling around. 
“These little human touches,” said an officer who 
overheard it all, “mean infinitely more than any 
amount of formal hand-shaking.”’ 

Soon the hundreds came straggling back to the 
Mayflower, and corridors and lunch room, committee 
rooms and conference hall, filled up. Back in the 
White House, and down on the Avenue, President 
and undertaker were at their work. In the Convention 
were the men and women who were attempting inter- 
pretation of the diverse experiences of life. 

There were funny incidents too. Tomlinson and 
Leining (the Rev. Gus) drove in from the golf course 
at Chevy Chase Friday afternoon, passed the rear 
entrance to the Hotel Mayflower on 17th Street and 
drew up to the curb a block below, puzzled as to their 
whereabouts. The Rev. John Ratcliff, passing by, 
was summoned to the car. Said Tomlinson: “Ratcliff, 
do you know where you are?” “Yes,” said Ratcliff, 
“always know.” “Then direct us to the Mayflower,” 
said the Worcester parson. ‘We are in a big hurry.” 
“Seven blocks down and one over,” said the new 
president of the General Sunday School Association, 
thinking that Tomlinson, seated in a car just outside 
of the hotel, must be joking. But before he could ex- 
plain, away the golfers sped, ‘‘seven blocks down and 
one over.” Darkness had spread over the city when 
they came back to the Mayflower and demanded 
audience of Ratcliff. 

Stella Marek Cushing—though cut short at the 
very climax of her artistic lecture recital—remained 
in everybody’s mind as the most colorful figure of all. 
Charm, culture, insight and democratic spirit com- 
bined with great musical ability and spirit truly uni- 
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versalist, fit her to be what a resolution named her— 
“our official delegate to the peoples of Jugoslavia, 
Czechoslovakia and Albania.” 

When I emerged from the hypnosis induced by 
the last hectic hours of the Convention, the rushing of 
copy to the Federal Express, the packing, the sleeper, 
the Grand Central, the breakfast with a New York 
delegate, the making my train for Boston by a hair’s 
breadth. I was passing Woodlawn Cemetery. The 
trees stil] held about half of their leaves, the brown 
and yellow and dark shades of red all lighted up by the 
sunshine which has fallen on these convention people 
every day but one. And on the hillside I saw—not 
literally for we went too fast, but with the eye of 
loving imagination—the block of rough granite into 
which a bronze tablet is set bearing the name of 
Charles Henry Eaton, the man who opened for me 


The Banquet 


WEIN Saturday, October 26, at 6.30 o’clock, 464 

4) people sat down at dinner together in the 
ballroom of the Mayflower Hotel. The 
guests were seated at tables for ten and 
many delightful parties were arranged. 

The Rey. Roger F. Etz, D. D., Executive Secre- 
tary, called the assembly to order after dinner and 
made an announcement about the pledges of the 
morning for the Peace Tower in honor of Owen D. 
Young. The total amount underwritten by Harold 
Sweet and Mr. Ward was $3,000, pledged outright 
$12,661, total $15,661. In addition $240 came for 
building stones, and pledges amounting to $6,000 for 
the new church in the way of memorials came in 
during the week, making a total amount pledged for 
the new church during the week of $21,901. 

Introducing the toastmaster, Hon. George E. 
Danforth of New Hampshire, Dr. Etz said that he 
had a sad duty to perform. He then read a telegram 
giving the score for the Tufts-New Hampshire foot- 
ball game that afternoon, in which the score was 
Tufts 18, New Hampshire 2. 

“Until to-day,” said Mr. Danforth, ‘I was the 
baby of the Board. This morning we elected two 
new trustees. One of them is a representative of the 
church in Washington which has been our host. I 
have the pleasure of introducing Dr. Ballou.” 

Dr. Ballou said: “I wondered why I was honored 
by an election to the Board of Trustees of the Uni- 
versalist General Convention. I asked several people. 
The first one replied, ‘We wanted somebody on the 
Board who was used to facing trouble and also used 
to solving unsolvable problems.’ All of my difficulties 
are little ones. There are 75,000 of them, pupils in 
the public schools, but they are a great joy and com- 
fort as well. 

“T feel quite grateful to Indianapolis for yielding 
and letting the Convention come here this year. We 
wanted a chance to show you how much we appreciate 
al] that you have done in the building of the Memorial 
Church. It means much to us, of course. I want you 
to understand that we look upon that church not 
as belonging to us but as belonging to the entire de- 
nomination. We have a keen sense of our responsi- 


the door into the Universalist ministry. Twenty- 
seven years have passed since he went away, broken 
down at fifty by the incessant demands of a great 
church in New York. 

So fast has the world moved, so great have been 
the changes in church life, that already his pastorate, 
modern and progressive though it was, seems “far 
away and long ago.” But the need of the world for 
the things which stood out most clearly in his ministry 
—kindness, simple faith, and love of light—has not 
changed. The impulses he gave to them by teaching 
and by example go on. I do not think of that body 
as mouldering away in the grave, but as waving a 
ereeting from the tree tops bathed in light. The form 
has changed but the spirit survives. What is really 
precious and beautiful in man or church is going 
on. 


in Washington 


bility to the denomination to make it possible to 
realize through this church all of our ambitions. 

“Some of you, I am sure, would want me to ex- 
press the gratitude that all of us feel to the ladies of 
our parish for what they have done in taking eare 
of this convention. They are the ones to whom all 
the credit belongs. 

“We hope that you will come back. The De- 
partment of Superintendents to which I belong def- 
initely agreed to come back to Washington every 
five or six years. More and more organizations are 
coming here to hold their conventions. Whenever 
you want to come back for a convention to your own 
church in Washington, members of the local parish 
will be delighted to have you.” 

The Rev. Hazel I. Kirk was next introduced as 
the representative of the Woman’s National Mission- 
ary Association, and said in part: 

“One of the things that mean most to us in the 
Universalist Church is that we know each other so 
well. It gives us such joy when we come together. 
In the Universalist Church we know the meaning of 
the word ‘co-operation.’ The Woman’s National 
Missionary Association has a definite aim. There 
are people all over the world who do not have the joy 
in religious faith that we have. We ought to share our 
joy with them. Where there is no vision the people 
perish. Where there is no missionary spirit the 
church is bound to perish.” 

The toastmaster did not take much time, but kept 
everybody happy with amusing stories. 

He introduced the Rev. John Ratcliff, the new 
president of the General Sunday School Convention. 
Professor Ratcliff said in part: 

“There has been a distinct change in the plan of 
organization and administration of the General Sun- 
day School Association. The office of president, 
which I fill, has been so changed that it does not 
combine with it the duties of executive head. Hence- 
forth the executive duties will be performed by an 
officer called the Executive Director. Involved in 
this change is a plan which I regard as one of the most 
important that we have ever made, a unified plan for 
a department of religious education for our church as 
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a whole. If I have found anything disconcerting 
since this plan was first proposed, it lay in the fact 
that there has been some suspicion as to what was 
intended in the changes that have been suggested. 
It has been the idea that some one else was trying to 
dictate. We must get out of our minds the suspicion 
that any organization is trying to win success by mak- 
- -ing a door-mat of any other organization. We must 
get out of our minds the idea that the General Con- 
vention in working for this new department is trying 
to make a door-mat of allofus. Weare not interested 
primarily in the perpetuation of our organization, 
but mainly in the perpetuation of the service needed. 
We realize that if this thing that we are trying to work 
out comes to success the new organization will come 
to occupy a larger place and organizations now exist- 
ing have a minor place. We are ready to face any 
step that will make our church stronger. The first 
thing in mind is not our own organization. We put 
down as one of our positions the following: ‘We ask 
no consideration of ourselves that we are not willing 
to give to other organizations.’ ” 

Miss Eleanor Bonner, parish assistant at the 
National Universalist Memorial Church and member 
of the Executive Board of the General Young People’s 
Christian Union, said in part: 

“Nothing can quite take the place of the Y. P. 
C. U. in the training of leaders for the church. The 
project method was defined the other night as the 
method of learning by doing. The Y. P. C. U.isa 
project method of learning church work. So we look 
to you who represent the church as a whole for en- 
couragement. You may look to us for co-operation. 

“T will make my address short because I believe 
in the truth of the old maxim—‘Better to keep si- 
lence and be thought a fool than to speak too much 
and remove all doubt!’ ” 

The Hon. Benjamin N. Johnson of Lynn and Bos- 
ton made a deep impression. He spoke from a back- 
ground of great personal bereavement which has 
come to him in the past few months, and his call for 
faith rang out like a trumpet. 

The Rev. Walter H. Macpherson, D. D., of Joliet, 
Ill., was the principal speaker of the evening. His 
subject was “The New Dynamic of Universalism.” 
He said in part: 

“My dear old predecessor in Illinois, Dr. Laing, 
said Universalists have been ‘anti-hellion’ long enough. 
Dr. Perkins has reminded you-of the three-day de- 
bates. The contestants would fire texts of scripture 
back and forth. Many of the sermons of the Uni- 
versalist Church in the past have been in the nature 
of one-sided debates. We have set up straw men 
simply to-knock them down. 

“We are living in an age of great perplexity, and 
totally different demands are being made upon us. 
In the old New England community it was easy to put 
your hand on the individual who was shifty and 
tricky. It is not easy now. If the water supply was 
bad, you sent for the hired man, who cleaned out the 
well. We can not give direct personal attention to 
the water supply to-day. We have to work collect- 
ively and through other people. The reason it has 
taken us so long as a church to reach the elevated 
plane that Mr. Johnson occupies and Mr. Young oc- 


cupies is because we have been in a village mood. 
Our church as a whole is just emerging from that 
village mood and beginning to recognize its responsi- 
bility in world ways. 

“Well do I remember the first convention of the 
Universalist Church that I attended.in the old St. 
Paul’s Church, Chicago. There was roll call after 
roll call and a complete tangling of ourselves up in 
parliamentary law, waste of time, nothing accom- 
plished, and I went out of the meeting saying to my- 
self, ‘Is it for this that I have come into the Uni- 
versalist Church?’ If it had not been for Fred Betts 
and Frank Oliver Hall that night in the public meet- 
ing, aflame with passion for social justice, I should 
have been utterly discouraged. I remember that 
even up to 1915 and possibly later we were in a state 
of mind which made our conventions mutual admira- 
tion societies. We were believers in the universal 
fatherhood of God and the universal brotherhood of 
man. We were the only ones who believed in these 
ideas, we thought. We could not realize that any one 
else could possibly catch a glimpse of these great ideals. 

“Now, for the first time in the history of Uni- 
versalist conventions that I have attended, the im- 
plications of Universalism seem to have come home to 
us. The great book by Dr. Skinner of Tufts College, 
‘The Implications of Universalism,’ seems to have 
been vindicated in this Convention by ourselves. 
Fifteen years ago if any Universalist had talked as 
men have to-night, or as others have in‘our meet- 
ings, they would have been branded as socialists. 

“Read the address of Owen D. Young at the dedi- 
cation of the School of Business in Harvard Univer- 
sity and get a glimpse of what laymen are thinking 
and doing to-day. 

“The minister is not to be the chore boy of the 
community. He is not to serve on every committee 
of the Chamber of Commerce, the Rotary Club, or 
other organizations, but he is to generate a spirit. 
I am proud of the fact that out of the little church in 
Joliet has come the Silver Cross Hospital and other 
social service agencies, and proud of the number of 
laymen who represent the church in the organization 
of community projects. 

“At the Illinois Convention we did not pass a 
single resolution against war, for peace, or for birth 
control. We planned a program of spiritual re- 
generation. 

“T am glad that Henry Victor Morgan has come 
here to this Convention with his uplifting, spiritual 
message. He has sent us back to our homes with a 
message to pray. If we pray hard enough, another 
Shinn will come. If we pray hard enough, another 
John Murray will come. If we pray hard enough, 
another Pentecost will come. Would it not be mag- 
nificent if in all parts of the Universalist Church 
there could be a great revival of spiritual religion?” 

* * * 


GOOD ENOUGH FOR PAUL 


In these days of conflict between fundamentalism and mod- 
ernism, how refreshing to see an acceptable local preacher come 
up to you and ask you to get him a Bible with the next monthly 
parcel. ‘“‘Authorized or Revised?’ you ask him. ‘Authorized,’ 
he replies with emphasis. ‘It was good enough for the apostle 
Paul; it’s good enough for me.’’—Christian Advocate. 
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Religion for Common People’ 


Laura Bowman Galer 


MT happened at a summer conference, just out- 
“| side the village church, as the bell rang for 
vespers. Three young men lounging under 
mee} the trees were asked why they were not going 
in. ‘Because I am tired of hearing people sing, “Let 
us, without a word, rise up and follow thee,’ when I, 
and men like me, know it is all words, and neither 
courage nor will to follow. I am not a Christian, but 
I love Jesus too much to listen to that hymn in 
America.”” The speaker was a workman of a darker 
race, and his companions represented two other na- 
tionalities that have for centuries bowed under white 
domination. 

Within the church a sunset glow made living 
figures in the great window where Christ sat teaching 
a crowd of common people, people who heard him 
gladly, as we sang, 

‘Tn simple trust like theirs who heard, 
Beside the Syrian sea, 
The gracious calling of the Lord, 
Let us, like them, without a word, 
Rise up and follow thee.” 


I saw, in place of the eager faces of the artist’s 


conception, a vast throng of hungry, weary, hardened. 


men and women of our modern world, and wondered 
if our faith has indeed a call for those who wait out- 
side. Has the liberal faith a message for such folk? 
Religion is not philosophy, though philosophy has 
grown out of, and seeks to limit, religion. Religion 
is man’s way of organizing his conscious existence; it 
is the language into which every man for himself 
translates his experiences; it is the food man creates 
to satisfy a hunger not of the body, a cure for sickness 
no finger may touch. 

Has the liberal gospel a message for such com- 
mon folk? Says a well-known religious teacher, 
“Liberal preaching does not know that souls are sick.” 
If that be true, our gospel is not for common men, 
tired, stumbling, shamed, and afraid. 

There are failures, shrinking from new attempts 
in fear of remembered derisions, ashamed of self yet 
with no inward peace because of vague longing that 
will not accept defeat. For that weary soul what 
eure have you? “Fear not, you are of more value 
than many sparrows.” The very core of the Christian 
message as liberals understand it is the supreme value 
of the human soul; not special souls, incarnated by 
divine plan in bodies of selected race or nurtured in 
rare culture, but the soul of every human creature. 
You who think yourself of little worth, hear this: You 
have in you the germ of perfection; you are kin to 
God; the disgust you feel for your imperfect life is 
caused by healthy creative life in your disordered 
existence. Rise up and walk. Your sins of moral 
failure, of cowardice, of weak self-pity, shall be for- 
given in your new attempt to create a higher life. 
What a message for'whole races that have been taught 
servility by the sin of man’s cruelty to man! The 


*Address before the General Convention on Friday eve- 
ning, Oct. 25. 


Hindu pariah shall hear it, and dare to walk on public 
roads. The Chinese coolie shall hear it and meet 
with level glance the eyes of European exploiters. The 
American Negro shall hear it and claim his share of 
the cultural wealth and government of our land. 
The unlettered burden bearers in ditch and mine, 
factory and field, shall cease to stoop in fear and 
self-abasement when they know that in them flows 
the life that has power to conquer. 

It is a message for cynical youth, for middle age 
remembering with sad disillusion earlier dreams, for 
the feeble would-be-good and the bashful egotist, all 
sufferers from one of man’s greatest fears. What 
dread most haunts mankind—death, hunger, loneli- 
ness? A recent study of human fears among ordinary 
middle-aged folk reveals that the constant dread is— 
what other people say! Deeper than most physical 
hungers lies man’s need to think well of himself, to 
read approval in another’s eyes. The curse of all 
slavery is the habit of inner self-abasement by cring- 
ing acceptance of society’s valuation. The cure lies 
in faith in the eternal value of self to God, the neces- 
sity for self in a perfect universe. Those successful 
missions to extraordinary human ills, the Salvation 
Army and the Volunteer Prison League, rely on this 
principle for leverage in lifting men to new life. 
Their slogan, “A man may be down but is never out,” 
is an article of the Liberal gospel worked out ex- 
perimentally in opposition to their theological dogmas 
of man’s utter worthlessness and completely fallen 
estate. Mrs. Ballington Booth’s statement that close 
behind every prisoner she sees his perfect manhood as 
God means him to be is a concrete version of the same 
teaching, and her faith in that higher possibility is the 
key to her success. 

_ The highest heroism of common life is acceptance 
of public derision for the sake of maintaining the ap- 
proval of conscience in an ethical conflict, even as the 
most common sin is sacrifice of high principle for fear 
of what people will say. To the cowardly soul who 
daily undermines his own integrity by compromise 
with public opinion, to the talented life wasted by self- 
distrust, this message of the care of a Divine Father 
for His creation gives the needed “mpulse to courage. 

What other basic human needs are met by the 
Good News? That question asked of a large number 
of people brought remarkably uniform response. 
Fellowship, brotherhood in a lonely universe. A life 
that is more than grubbing for food. Success some- 
where. Common people-need a religion that satisfies 
these hungers. Brotherhood is so implied in the mes- 
sage of One Father, so justified by this faith in the 
divine life of every man, that the significance of the 
thought in a religious creed often escapes notice. | 
There is no word so empty when insincerely spoken, 
so full of power when made an experience, as Brother. 
It is love, kinship, an opening of confidence, a shar- 
ing of the common lot. There is magic in it, there is 
power to heal a war-torn civilization, there is God. 

And fellowship with God? God is not a kind of 
Santa Claus, the personified spirit of good will among 
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men; neither is He an impersonal force. It is heart- 
ening to have so true a scientist as A. S. Eddington 
declare, ‘It is the very essence of the unseen world 
that the conception of personality should dominate it,” 
and to have him confirm this belief in spiritual fellow- 
ship by saying, “The soul and God laugh together.” 
But we have many testimonies to the experience of 
God. -Where is He? In beauty that defies every 
scientific analysis, yet has power to lift man out of 
worry, fatigue, all of self, to a moment of pure bliss. 
In the quickened sense of life when one sees an act of 
disinterested goodness. In the impulse to such acts, 
the desire for justice, the ability to sacrifice self, the 
longing for a better world order. In thoughts too 
large to be finished, like windows of the mind opening 
on vast landscapes, but instantly shut. In the 
creative impulse by which man uses cosmic forces as 
tools. In the very longing for God. There is God. 
“T am not alone for God is with me,” said the Pioneer 
of Life long ago as he sought to demonstrate that 
common men may indeed “laugh with God.” 

Such a teaching of God-Presence breaks one of 
humanity’s darkest prisons, the deadening confinement 
of drudgery. There is a familiar story of a smal] girl 
who saw iridescent light on a puddle in the street. 
“Look, mother, at the poor smashed rainbow,” she 
cried, seeing a heavenly likeness in the mud. Of 
course it really was a rainbow, not smashed but in 
different form, the familiar beauty and order at a new 
angle. That is religion, interpreting the world of 
force in the language of spirit for the satisfaction. of 
our longing hearts. The difference between drudgery 
and free service is in the attitude of the laborer, yet 
half of humanity to-day is literally bored to death by 
the effort to live. The monotony of daily tasks, the 
senseless clang of machines, the dull repetition of acts 
good enough in themselves, take all joy, all meaning, 
out of toil. What has gone out of life that 

“The radiance which was once so bright 
Is now forever taken from my sight?” 


The answer is a sense of partnership with the Creator 
of an unfinished world. The end of man is not to 
glorify God but to work with Him toward a “‘divine 
far-off event” of which we have dim intimations. 
For such partnership all that human intelligence can 
bring is religious service; all invention, all discovery, 
all new truth, all better restatement of old truth, all 
work well done, all creation of new enjoyment, all in- 
crease of opportunity for every human being—all 
becomes worship. Tell your bitter atheist in the 
machine shop that perfect gearing is a form of worship 
because God is in the wheels. He may sneer, but the 
walls of his prison house will recede just a bit. Tell 
the tailor that his satisfaction in a smooth collar is the 
voice of God in his soul. Remind a tired housewife 
that Jesus used dish washing as the symbol of eternal 
truth. Common people are fainting to hear of 
“The freer step, the fuller breath, 
The wide horizon’s grander view, 
The sense of life that knows no death, 
The Life that maketh all things new.”’ 


There is that in man which can not be satisfied, 
a desire for expression in perfection beyond human 
reach. “I am like a weed, always cut off just as I 


get well started,” bitterly said a.woman whose hard 
lot had repeatedly destroyed her success. Shall not 
the Father who is perfect give opportunity for this 
longing in His children to reach fruition? The desire 
for life beyond earthly years is not selfish. It is the 
artist in man demanding expression, 


‘What I aspired to be, . 
And was not, comforts me,” 


here, but the unfulfilled desire must know completion 
somewhere. Death the door.to opportunity is 
another message the common man needs. A young 
woman nurtured in such a faith in a little frontier 
Universalist church sings of life and death, 


“Death in itself is a reason for being: 
Stronger than living and greater than death 
Loom all the sources and tides of our freeing, 
After our bodies have parted from breath; 
Death in itself is a reason for being— 

Life is not lost when it brings us to Death.”’ 


We sometimes hear religious liberals say that to 
common people other creeds are better suited. Are 
not these needs of self-respect, fellowship, the light of 
God in daily toil, the wide horizon beyond—are ‘not 
these basic human needs? Civilizations change, 
knowledge seeks new fields, but human nature seems 
ever the same. Long before the Revelator looked 
toward a city unstained by tears Homer sang “‘of the 
far-off Elysian fields where dwells Rhadamanthus 
with the golden hair, where life is ever sweet and sor- 
row is not, nor winter, nor any rain or storm, and the 
never dying zephyrs blow soft and cool from off the 
ocean.” Is that century different from this? Is the 
stevedore really so different from the ship owner, or 
the tramp-laborer of different breed from the capitalist? 


“The starving men they walk the dusk 
With hunger in their eyes. 
To them a lighted house is like 
A lamp in Paradise. 


“Now I have been a starving man 
And walked the winter dusk; 
And I have known how life may be 
A heaven and a husk. 


“The fainting hands they pulled my sleeve, 
And bade me curse the light, 
But I had seen a rich man’s face 
That looked into the night. 


“A hungry face, a brother face, 
That stared into the gloom, 
And starved for life and starved for love 
Within a lighted room!” 


They stand outside, common people of every 
kind, granting the beauty of our words, doubting their 
truth. Whereis a God who cares? Who are brothers 
when a dollar is to be snatched? What price human- 
ity? “The answer to doubt,” says Principal Jacks, 
“is not an argument, but a beautiful and valiant 
action.’’ What action for us as a church? Peace, 
world peace, is beautiful; for the national leaders it is 
valiant. But for most of us at this hour it is too 
popular to require courage. The time for that answer 
to reach doubt is in the dark of war clouds. Industry? 
There is the chance of New England and the new 
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South, for both must answer for the degrading in- 
cidents of the present textile war. The whole value 
of that industry was not worth one lash of the whip 
on the least of the mill workers if that cringing wretch 
be indeed the son of God. Has there been a beautiful 
and valiant action of our faith in the industrial field? 
Or, where race and tongue bar comradeship, what 
action has proved that we as a church believe in 
Brotherhood? Dare we call in our Asiatic brethren 
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when we meet on the Pacific Coast? Or invite to our 
deliberations in the South or Mid-West our Negro 
comrades? That would be valiant, beautiful, con- 
vineing. That would be unpopular, dangerous, chal- 
lenging. To angry cynics dare we really show our 
hearts and say, “‘God is there?” 
Action, valiant, beautiful action, not words: 
“Let us, like them, without a word, 
Rise up and follow thee.’’ 


Sources of Power’ 
Marion D. Shutter 


5) tT ERE are times when we find ourselves ringed 
fm) round with iron circumstances. We reach 
an impasse. There is nothing beyond; and 
no means of getting there, if there were. 
The days bring only monotony—it may be of invalid- 
ism, of misfortune, of a small and petty and unin- 
spiring way of living, of dull, drab drudgery. Our 
thoughts lie wingless on the same old levels. We go 
stale on everything. The dominant mood is one of 
unhappiness, depression, unrest. The long lane will 
have no turning. 

Well, what are we going to do about it? Are we 
going to stop? Is our life finished? Is our sun to go 
down while it is yet day? Have we taken the resolve 
of the fool in ‘‘Lear,” “‘I’ll to bed at noon?”’ Have we 
used up all our resources? Has the stream that 
turned the mill-wheel run dry? Are we really living 
in the whole of life? Are there not sources of power 
upon which we have not yet drawn? 

1. First of all, and in spite of the mood of despair, 
we can not set bounds to the possibilities of human de- 
velopment. 

Having once begun there is no reason why we 
should ever stop. There is no reason in the nature 
of things why we should be the same to-morrow that 
we are to-day. Does any one believe—no matter 
how many times the suns have circled—that he is too 
old to have a new thought? Does any one believe 
that his own nature, or that of any one else, is so dry 
and shriveled that it never more can sympathize with 
suffering? Is invalidism hopeless in all cases? Is 
success forever out of the question? Does any one be- 
lieve that he is as good as he might be—as kind, as 
charitable, as tolerant, as loyal to God and to His 
kingdom? If not, there must be resources within us 
upon which we have not yet drawn! 

2. The next thing is to sink down, beneath all 
the seeming arrest of life and hope and action, this 
conviction: that we are parts of the universe, related to 
it in soul as in body; parts of the power which fills and 
forms it; that the creative spirit is surging through us, 
and that it 7s ours to direct and use. 

“Know ye not that ye are the temple of God, and 
that the spirit of God dwelleth in you?” There is a 
fable in the Scandinavian mythology of one who 
undertook to drain a goblet of the gods; but he found 
that the goblet was in some mysterious way connected 
with the sea, and that in order to empty it he must 


*Devotional service at the General Convention, morning of 
October 26. 


drink the ocean dry. Fear not to fill the cup-of human 
need at the springs of the spirit, for back of them are 
all the resources of God! 

(1) Just that thought, “the spirit of God dwell- 
eth in you,”’ ought to bring the whole spiritual world 
nearer. 

Think of the marvelous things science is bringing 
to light! I donot understand them. Doyou? Does 
any one? Can you tell me why a word spoken in Lon- 
don, a song sung in New York, a speech made in San 
Francisco, is heard the same instant in your sitting- 
room? Not only the words, but the tones and modu- 
lations of the voice? Do you understand how all that 
is caught from the tumultuous and changing air upon 
the end of a wire that lies under your rug? In a uni- 
verse of such wonders—of miracles and marvels new— 
is it not conceivable that a thought or an impulse 
might be sent from some one who has passed out into 
the infinite spaces to the heart of one who loves and 
hopes? There are more things in heaven and earth 
than science has yet dreamed. 

(2) Just that thought, “‘the spirit of God dwelleth 
in you,” ought to reinforce the human will. 

Many have not the patience to continue in the 
course they know to be best. They stop. They back 
down from their high resolves. Often they fail in 
sight of the goal—a spent swimmer whom a few more 
strokes would bring to shore. 

It seems to me sometimes that, in certain types of 
apparently hopeless invalidism, a real deliverance 
might come if the powers of the body could be sub- 
jected to some voice of authority. ‘“‘Rise up and 
walk!’ Why might not the wil] itself, reinforced 
by the spirit that dwelleth in us, be that authority, 
speak that word? 

The Dean of Harvard Theological School relates 
that he once asked a man who had been captain of the 
Harvard crew what he got out of his rowing. ‘“‘Well, 
I got the memory of the night before my last race on 
the Thames. The coach got us round him in the 
training quarters and said, ‘When you come to the 
time in the middle of the race to-morrow that you feel 
as if you could not pull another stroke, then sit up and 
row!’ ’’ Then he went on, “Again and again, in the 
practise of my profession as a surgeon, I have come to 
the time when my knowledge and my nerve were ex- 
hausted. I had reached the end of my tether. But 
just when it seemed to me that I should have to give 
up and let the patient die under my hands, I have 
heard an echo from a long ago boat-house, ‘When you 
come to the time in the middle of the race that you 
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feel as if you couldn’t pull another stroke, then svt 
up and row!’ And I have pulled myself together and 
gone on with my job.” 

_ Why should we not discover for ourselves that 
there is something in the universe, something within, 
which answers our call, and which, in spite of all our 
disillusions, in spite of squalor, cruelty, waste, decay, 
does perpetually whisper to us messages of confidence 
and hope, and meets our faith and love with a gift 
of moral and spiritual power? 

3. The next thing rs to realize how this spirit within 
us opens new resources, by bringing us into contact with 
others who have found the secret of power. 

(1) An article in a certain issue of the Leader 
contains a “‘story told of a professor at Harvard Uni- 
versity who sought an interview with Phillips Brooks 
upon a certain problem. He spent a radiant hour 
with the great preacher, and came out a changed man; 
life was transfigured. But presently it dawned upon 
him that during the interview he had clean forgotten 
to ask Phillips Brooks about his problem. He says, 
however, ‘I did not care. I had found out that what 
I needed was not the solution of a special problem, but 
the contagion of a triumphant spirit.’ ’” That brought 
out his resources and he solved the problem himself. 

(2) But there is another aspect. The zmpasse in 


one’s feelings, one’s faith, one’s effort, may often be 
broken up by a new interest in human beings. Prac- 
tise the spirit which dwelleth within you—pract se 
the presence of God. The mystics say that heaven 
is a temper, not a place. Rhysbroeck says that “a 
truly enlightened man walks in heaven here and now, 
seeing all things in a simple light, and- that a mark of 
this walking in heaven is that he is filled with a wide- 
spreading love to allin common.”’ New interests will 
bring new power. 

(8) I wonder, too, if we have sounded the depths 
of all that Jesus may mean to us. It is one thing to 
profess that we believe in his leadership; it is another 
thing to apply his standards. Is this mood in har- 
mony with his spirit? What would he do in my cir- 
cumstances? We may bring him into life’s most sa- 
cred and secret chambers. We may use him—in 
sorrow and hardship and temptation. “Be of good 
cheer, I have overcome!” When Father Tyrell, the 
Irish Modernist, who was subjected to persecution on 
account of his views, was asked why he did not get 
out of it all, he replied: ‘‘Often would I have washed my 
hands of the whole miserable business; but there is 
that strange man upon the Cross who drives me back 
again and again and again!’”’ Back to the battle, 
back to duty, back to victory. 


What I Enjoyed Best at the Convention® 


Friday morning. The money raising. That brought out the 
spirit of the Convention. (Marion D. Shutter.) 


Mrs. Galer’s address. 
Custer, Reading.) 


I was not here Thursday. (Miss 

Dr. Perkins’s extempore address in the Convention on 
Owen D. Young—if I leave out the Sunday School tribute to 
Dr. Huntley. (Mrs. George E. Huntley.) 


Coming from regions where Universalism is not understood 
and where Universalists oftentimes are looked down upon—to 
find people who stand among the best people of the country, 
honored of all, who are Universalists and loyal to the Univer- 
salist Church. (Mrs. Winstead of Rocky Mount, N. C.) 


The conferences on birth contro] and world peace. 
R. Lowry.) 


(Lewis 


The fellowship with my brethren. (Fred Line.) 


The giving for the Young Tower. One saw there the heart 


of Universalism. (Martin M. Brown.) 


The thought that Owen D. Young with his world wide in- 
fluence got his start in a Universalist church and school. (Al- 
bert Hammatt.) 


The Universalist love feast raising money for the Young 
Tower. (Thomas E. Potterton.) 


The enthusiasm aroused by the Peace Tower, the big cen- 
tral thought of the Convention. (Frank W. Ballou.) 


The fact that the Convention conclusively demonstrated 
in its reception of the bold and courageous message of its Presi- 
dent, Dr. Adams, that we are a liberal church. In my opinion, 
some of the people who stood up and cheered for Dr. Adams did 
not agree with everything he said—may have thought some things 
he said he had better have left unsaid—but they cheered a 
man who was big enough to do it. We still like a man who 


*These testimonials, picked up at all stages of the Conven- 
tion, of necessity are more or less fortuitous. 


takes his soul in his hand and risks everything for a conviction. 
Another thing that struck me was that we were, attending a 
Convention that was great not only in spirit but, for once, in 
numbers as well. A third thing was the fact that with remark- 
able unanimity we elected one of the strongest executive boards 
in the recent history of the church. The two new men who went 
on are strong men, worthy to stand with the strong ones re- 
elected. (John Smith Lowe.) 


Working. 


Dr. Potterton’s sermon. 


(Stanley Manning.) 
(F. G. Leonard.) 


The tendency toward complete frankness in the Washing- 
ton Convention was a welcome evidence, whiie the positive, 
affirmative attitude taken on the most important issues was the 
most heartening thing I observed. (M.A. Kapp.) 


(John D. Brush.) 


Finding so many fellow ministers who believe it is worth 
while to go on and do our best. (Otto S. Raspe.) 


The revelation of power manifest in a series of reports and 
addresses equal to any in our history, the revelation of the will- 
ingness of our people to give generously when a good cause is 
clearly put before them. (Arthur W. Peirce.) 


The thing I liked best was the fellowship enjoyed after an 
absence of ten years from Convention sessions. (Edson Reif- 
snider.) 


The birth control session. 


The sociability that I was able to enjoy by having all com- 
mittee meetings and all other gatherings under one roof. (Alice 
Enbom.) 


Well, it wouldn’t take me long to answer that, would it? 
Considering the way they treated me Monday night. I enjoyed 
that best. (George E. Huntley.) 


I enjoyed my pastor, Wallace Rose, best, especially to note 
the way he is growing. One thing to be commended is this 
hotel, and the way it has mixed people. It has been an ideal 
place, to meet. Deepest personal gratification was to see the 
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Washington church realized, not only in stone but as a great 
voice for peace and liberalism at the center of government. The 
finest thing of all was the spirit of uplift and vision given by the 
morning meetings led by Dr. Shutter and enriched by music. 
(Lee §. McCollester.) 


The splendid spirit reflected in the fine addresses (to which I 
listened), the discussions, and the evident general desire that the 
Universalist Church should be a vital serving body. (J. M. 
Atwood.) 

I have been attending Conventions ever since I have been 
in the ministry. That is over thirty years. Without exception 
it is the finest spirited Convention I have ever seen, not a grouch, 


not a note of defeatism. It was a wonderful revelation. (F. W. 
Perkins.) 
The high moment of the Washington Convention? Thurs- 


day night, when the bright sparks showered from Laura Bowman 
Galer’s gifted torch. Out of a dim background of poetic beauty 
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that yearned toward human hearts in pain—and oh, the dull fear 
that it might only end in that all-too-common futile gesture into 
infinity where so many Convention addresses end—came the 
crackle of a flame. A sizzling rocket? No, but a blazing torch 
lighting up the dark jungles of our not-yet-civilized world. 
May its sparks spread fire to sear the snakes and tigers into the 
sea! (L. Griswold Williams.) 


The most significant thing lay in the fact that there was 
almost no tendency to pass the buck to the Board of Trustees, 
and every disposition to emphasize the responsibility of the local 
churches for the success of our work. I enjoyed that best. 
(Roger F. Etz.) 


I enjoyed most the two hours spent in raising the money to 
complete the payment upon the tower of the Memorial Church. 
The reason is that to my mind it unified our forces and put us all 
in an elevated mood for the proper service of our church. (Le- 
roy W. Coons.) 


The Resolutions Adopted at Washington 


Resolution No. I 


Be it resolved, that we express our deep appreciation to the 
pastor and people of the Washington church for their splendid 
hospitality, the management of the Mayflower Hotel for their 
generous treatment in placing at our disposal the hotel facilities, 
in caring for our Convention needs, All Souls Unitarian Church 
and the Congregational Church for courtesies extended, and the 
speakers, conference leaders, and musicians who have contrib- 
uted so vitally to the inspirational and soul-uplifting features 
of this Convention. 


Resolution No. II 


Whereas, Lombard College, as a result of the co-operative 
effort of Universalists and Unitarians, continues true to its 
splendid traditions of liberality and progressiveness, 

Be it resolved, that we go on record as approving the present 
arrangement by which the two denominations are jointly ad- 
ministering the college on equal terms for the common liberal 
cause; and 

Be it further resolved, that in this day of standardization and 
mass production in education we affirm the need of the liberal, 
progressive and non-sectarian small college of which Lombard is 
an outstanding example; and 

Be it further resolved, that we reaffirm our interest in and 
pledge our support to Lombard College and urge upon our people 
everywhere a generous support of its needs. 


Resolution No. III 


Whereas, no democratic government is any stronger than 
the love of its people for their government, and the love of gov- 
ernment can not exist without respect for the laws of that gov- 
ernment, and that respect for constitutional law can not exist 
without obedience to law, and that obedience to law is alarmingly 
on the decrease in our country, and 

Whereas, man-made law, when not built upon the founda- 
tions of the Golden Rule and of the Sermon on the Mount, can 
neither endure nor function, and 

Whereas, President Hoover has called upon the people of 
the United States to do their part in the observance of law in 
order that he, as President, may do his part in properly enforcing 
the law, and 

Whereas, as Lincoln once said, ““This country can not long 
exist half slave and half free,’’.so also this country now can not 
long exist half law-abiding and half law-breaking. 

Therefore, be ti resolved, that this General Convention of the 
Universalist Church, held in Washington, D. C., in October, 
1929, within the shadows of the White House and Capitol Build- 
ing, heartily endorse the request of our President for stricter 
law observance. 


That the parishes be requested to use their influence, look- 


ing to a stricter observance of law in their communities, and urge 
upon the voters in those communities the necessity of placing in 
Congress only such types of men as will sincerely obey the laws 
of the land, which they help to formulate and pass. 

That this denomination take the lead with other denomina- 
tions in endeavoring to bring back to its former position of pres- 
tige and power the Church of God in America, in order that once 
again its influence may be a controlling factor in making and in 
enforcing such laws as will contribute to the menta!, moral, 
physical, and spiritual uplift of the United States of America. 


Resolution No. IV 


1. Highly gratified at the prospect for a real lessening of 
the burden and the danger of armaments, we authorize our 
secretary, in the name of this Convention, to write President 
Hoover, commending him for his persistent and constructive 
efforts toward this goal, and pledging him our cordial sympathy 
and support. 

2. We beheve that full membership by the United States 
in the World Court would help much to assure the reference of all 
serious disputes between nations to this high tribunal or some 
other like agency of adjudication, and we therefore urge the 
United States Senate to accept and adopt the Root formula. 

3. Good-will and permanent peace in the Western hemi- 
sphere is a goal highly to be desired. 

We welcome the Pan-American Arbitration Treaty signed 
by the representatives of twenty American republics, including 
those of the United States, on January 5, 1929. 

And we urge the United States Senate to approve and adopt 
this Treaty at the earliest possible date. 

We further recommend that these two preceding resolutions 
be communicated to all members of the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee of the Senate, and further, that members of this Conven- 
tion individually and through their churches shall make the same 
appeal to the Senators of their respective states. 


Resolution No. V_ 


Resolved, that the members of the Universalist General 
Convention, in biennial session assembled, express to Prime 
Minister Ramsay MacDonald our joy in his recent visit of good- 
will to America. 

We share his hope that the cause of world peace may be 
thereby advanced and wish him Godspeed in all undertakings in 
behalf of human brotherhood. 


Resolution No. VI 

Whereas, the movement to abolish capital punishment is in 
the interest of greater certainty of conviction for murder, greater 
deterrency against crime, and the saving of the state from the 
awful example of taking life for life, 

Be it resolved, that we reaffirm our earnest support of that 
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reform of criminal law which would abolish capital punish- 
ment. 
Resolution No. VII. 

Be it resolved, that the Universalist Church in Convention 
assembled does hereby commend to the consideration of the 
churches of this Convention the application of our gospel in the 
healing ministry. 

Resolution No. VIII 

Resolved, that a commission be appointed by the trustees of 
the Universalist General Convention, to be called the Commis- 
sion on World-Wide Free Religious Fellowship, to survey the 
possibilities of religious fellowship and co-operation between 
ourselves and liberals in non-Christian fields, and to report at 
the next Convention. 

Resolution No. IX 

Whereas, four of our beloved ministers and two of our equaily 
beloved laymen, in the persons of Rev. Edwin Chapin Sweetser, 
D. D., Rey. Carl French Henry, D. D., Rev. George Ferdinand 
Fortier, Rev. Jennie Lois Ellis, Arthur Nash and Joseph Mayo 


Tilden, who have served the General Convention in an official’ 


capacity, have passed into the higher life since our last Conven- 
tion meeting in Hartford, 

Be it resolved, that we express our sense of the loss that has 
been sustained by our church in the removal of these honored 
and honorable workers from our midst. Each one, in his own 
way, has made a distinct and outstanding contribution to the 
work of our denomination. Unselfish in their devotion, firm in 
their faith, unwavering in their courage, kindly in their rela- 
tionships with their fellow men, irreproachable in character, 
they have left behind them a heritage of fruitful endeavor in the 
high calling of Christ that enriches our memory and strengthens 
the church they loved. : 

Be it therefore further resolved, that we extend to their families 
and loved ones our sincere sympathy in the bereavement we 


share with them, together with our testimony of love and es- 
teem for these worthy servants of the church whose labors of 
love have warmed our hearts and inspired our minds. 


Resolution No. X 

Whereas, this Convention has received letters from the 
American Unitarian Association, dated June 12, 1929, and from 
the Unitarian Laymen’s League, dated October 23, 1929. 

Be it resolved, that this Convention go on record as greatly 
appreciating these expressions of good-will, and that our most 
cordial greetings and good wishes for continued co-operative 
endeavor be extended to these organizations. 


Resolution No. XI 

Whereas, the committee has received resolutions from the 
students of the Canton Theological School and others suggesting 
a reconstruction of statement and practise of our faith, 

Be it resolved, that we as individuals go home with the spirit 
of the keynote addresses in our hearts, to try and show our faith 
by our works and our religion by our living. 


Resolution No. XII 
Resolved., that a definite and continuous co-operation with 
medical authorities be established in all ministries of healing. 


Resolution No. XIII 
Resolved, that, in appreciation of the splendid and devoted 
service to international understanding and good-will of, Mrs. 
Stella Marek Cushing, we name her as the official delegate of 
this Convention to the peoples of Jugoslavia, Czechoslovakia, 
and Albania. 
Clinton L. Scott, Georgia, 
Fred A. Line, Indiana, 
Josephine B. Folsom, Maine, 
Hubert H. Ward, California, 
Seth Rogers Brooks, Massachusetts. 
Comittee. 


Important Utterances at Washington 


THE PEACE TOWER* 
Frederic W. Perkins 


_ From the beginning it has been our thought that the tower 
of the National Memorial Church should stand for some out- 
standing individual or some salient ideal of the Universalist 
faith. At the time of the signing of the Peace Pact in April of 
1928, the purpose voiced itself instantly and spontaneously to 
dedicate the tower to the ideal of world peace and the internation- 
al justice and good faith between nations on which enduring 
peace rests. The feeling was instinctive, needing no argument, 
that the Universalist Church would honor itself by being the first 
church at the National Capital to rear a noble symbol of the 
great objective on which the hopes and aspirations of Christen- 
dom are centered to-day. Then when Owen Young came back 
to his native land last summer, acclaimed as the adventurer in 
friendship who had won the hearts of suspicious negotiators, 
again the feeling sprang up by natural impulse that here was an 
opportunity to pay honor to one of our own religious family who 
had shown how to harness an ideal and make it work. There 
was no thought of exploiting a great man to aggrandize an 
institution—God forbid! Nothing of the sort could have secured 
the consent of Mr. Young, whose modesty accords with his 
greatness. But there was the thought of honoring him by pay- 
ing homage to the ideal that had inspired him, and associating 
with it the name of one who had incarnated it in a crisis as real as 
any that met the leaders of the nations at war. 

It is Mr. Young the believer in men that we are honoring, 
more than the far-seeing economist or the trusted captain of 
industry. To be sure he never would have succeeded if the 


bankers and ministers of finance had not recognized the expert 


*An extempore address in the course of debate. 


in their own fields. But neither would he have succeeded if 
that was all they had recognized. The one reiterated and per- 
sistent note in the chorus of acclaim from the representatives of 
all the nations at the council! table was that of honor for the man 
who had believed in them when they had doubted themselves, 
who would not accept failure as final, who insisted that the 
reserves of good-will were sufficient to dispel jealousy and sus- 
picion. It was faith in the constructive power of human brother- 
hood that they had been made to recognize and to which they 
paid tribute. That is why we are paying tribute. It was a 
spiritual service that Mr. Young performed on a world-stage. 
He showed what can happen when a master of affairs is inspired 
by a trust in men and a love that simply will not let go. Itisa 
demonstration of the insight into the way out of a seemingly 
blocked road that comes to a man whose vision is cleared by a 
noble faith that what ought to be done can be done. If the pure 
in heart see God, the brotherly spirit sees man, not as he may be 
at his worst, but as he can be at his best. That is what we are 
honoring as we dedicate the tower of world peace as a grateful 
tribute to Owen D. Young. 
* * 
ADDRESS OF WELCOME* 
Ulysses G. B. Pierce 


In this brief interlude a double pleasure is mine. First and 
foremost, it is a sincere pleasure on behalf of All Souls Church 
to welcome you to this our church home. The Washington 
Universalist Church and our church have always been, as we 
always shall be, on the best of terms. 

The second pleasure comes to me from our Unitarian Con- 
ference which recently met in Chicago. They have asked me to 
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bring to you the official greetings of the American Unitarian 
Association. 

You know, of course, how cold and formal on the one hand, 
or how palaverous on the other hand, all such official greetings 
may be. Therefore, I am sure you will appreciate not only 
the brevity but the sincerity of the greeting I bring to you 
when I tell you that, on behalf of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League, we wish you all possible success for your Convention, 
and we trust that your meetings, both in public and in private, 
will deepen your religious life, will strengthen your several 
churches, and by doing both of these will establish and extend 
the kingdom of righteousness and of peace and of good-will 


among men. 
ay 2 


THE YOUNG PEOPLE OF ENGLAND 
Whitnall A. Allen 


Mr. Cooper has asked me to speak about British young 
people and their relation to peace. I think I am justified in say- 
ing that British young people are united and determined about 
the subject of abolishing war as they never have been before. 
I am best acquainted with the Liverpool Youth Movement for 
Peace. It is a group that meets to discuss important questions 
connected with peace and to make acquaintances in other coun- 
tries. Some months ago this society organized a larger meeting 
in Liverpool. Students came to it from America, from various 
European countries, from India, Africa, China and other sec- 
tions of the Far East. The meeting resulted in an increase of 
understanding which is so essential to peace. 

Near Birmingham, England, there is a college where fifty 
men are studying questions that are sociological, religious, polit- 
ical, with the idea of equipping themselves for intelligent leader- 
ship along peace lines. 
college, which is conducted under the auspices of the Society 
of Friends. 

The young people of the Presbyterian Church in England 
have a society called the ‘‘Fellowship.’”’ Not long ago we dis- 
cussed the question “Does Christianity involve pacifism?” 
We decided that it did, taking pacifism to mean the overcoming 
of evil with good. Victor Hugo said that nothing is more po- 
tent or irresistible than an idea that has come to its appointed 
time. The ideal of world peace has come to its appointed time. 

Only yesterday I was reading in your wonderful Lincoln 
Memorial the memorable words, ‘““That we may attain and 
cherish a just and lasting peace with all nations.’’ We of Eng- 
land are thrilled with that ideal. Such a thing can be done, 
must be done, will be done. 


Stewie 


ADDRESS QF WELCOME* 
Jason Noble Pierce 


I remonstrated with Dr. Perkins when he spoke of my mak- 
ing an address of welcome the last night of the Convention. It 
looks to me like the fifth wheel of the coach! 

I am glad that you planned to come to Washington. We 
who live here like to remind you that it is your city as much as 
ours. Even more yours than ours, for we depend for our local 
government upon the representatives you elect,and sometimes, 
I must add in all frankness, we don’t think much of them. In 
the District of Columbia we have a population larger than that 
of nine different states, and each of these states has two Senators 
and one or more Congressmen. The District of Columbia has 
none. To say that seems like taxation without representation. 
When did that cease to be tyranny? 

We welcome you because we know what good times you 
have had in fellowship here. We are glad to have you here in 
this church to-night because, like ourselves, you are a brother- 
hood. We have the name ‘“‘Congregational’’ but you are in fact 
congregational. Your name is a name of great significance. 
What you assert by it, we hope. I look forward to a day when 
we may be one. 


*In the First Congregational Church. 
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We are glad to have you in this old buiiding. It never was 
dedicated to worship alone. The great symphony concerts for 
years were held here because there was no other hal! available 
in Washington. Here have been held the gatherings of the 
Anti-Saloon League. These walls have echoed to the voices of 
reformers. May God bless the deliberations you have had in 
the days of the past week, as well as the service to-night. 

* * 


HIGH FAILURES AND LOW SUCCESSES 
Thomas Edward Potterton 


This to me has been a wonderful day. For the first time in 
my life I have attended a true love feast in the Universalist 
Church. Then we went to the White House and saw a true Quak- 
er soul, the incarnation of American greatness. It has been 
a great day. Now we shall close the day with a few words. 
High failure is not failure at all. I.ow success is not success at 
all. It is the same with organizations as it is with individuals. 

In the church we have repeated illustrations. Low success 
is low because it is purposely so. .,High failure is high because 
Sometimes we get the foolish notion that 
bigness is greatness, that smallness is to be derided. There is no 
especial charm in being small, but there is nothing to be ashamed 
of in smallness if it is associated with quality. 

The Universalist Church is not large, but in the quality of 
its thinking, in the effulgence of its life, it stands high. 

In studying high failure and low success remember that 
what was good seventy-five years ago may not be adapted to our 
age. I glory in the splendid and valiant souls who have adorned 
the history of our church. In old days Calvinists bent their 
energies to cast souls into hell—Universalists pulled them out. 
Both were wrong. The Calvinists cast too many into hell. 
Universalists ought to have left some of them to sizzle a while 
longer. 

There is no courage required to fight the hells of seventy-five 
years ago. It is different thing to fight valiantly against the 
festering hells of to-day. 

I believe in church unity. I believe in the fellowship in- 
volved. There is a low success when men and women say they 
will permit absorption of a smaller body into a larger one to enjoy 
ease, popularity and recognition, and freedom from responsibility. 
The Universalist Church must hitch its wagon to a star. If it 
fails, it will go down with its flag flying. That is infinitely to be 
preferred to low success. We have a good denominational 
paper, but I can suggest things that would add to the success of 
that paper. JI could mention men whose names are never 
heralded in our denominational paper who deserve that recog- 
nition. I could name six men at least in New York State, 
modest men, doing their work quietly, effectively, who ought to 
be sought out. 

As fine an example of high failure as we have had in our 
denominational history was the late George Hamilton. His 
failure was the truest kind of success. 

* * * 


ORTHODOXY 


Outside the city Jonah sat, 

At God’s grace yet complaining; 
Long since had passed the summer day, 
But still he held his stubborn way, 

Though pitying skies were raining. 


And yet, outside the banquet hall, 
Where there was merry-making 

Joy for a prodigal returned, 

The elder brother mercy spurned, 
His brother’s dead sins raking. 


Still, still outside the wider truth, 
Beyond both church and nation, 
Churchman and patriot complain 
God’s love surpasses theirs again, 
And freer grows salvation. 
Robert Whitaker. 
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Recollections of P. T. Barnum“ 
L. B. Fisher 


I began a pastorate in the Universalist parish of Bridgeport, 
Conn., in April, 1888, and continued it until 1891. During this 
time Mr. Barnum was my parishioner, and this led me into some 
associations with him which will always be very pleasant to re- 
eall. Mr. Barnum was not at home on the Sunday that I 
preached in his church as a candidate, and I had been called to 
the pastorate and had accepted and preached several weeks be- 
fore he came back to Waldemere for the summer. I knew of his 
arrival at his home on Saturday, but did not see him until we 
met at church the next morning. Perhaps it was wrong, but I 
am willing to confess that I felt at least a little more anxiety to 
impress Mr. Barnum favorably than any other member of the 
parish. He had consented to the proposal to invite me to the 
pastorate without any knowledge of my fitness for the place, 
save what my revered friend Dr. Saxe, of Rochester, saw fit to 
write him. So I felt that not only my own but Dr. Saxe’s repu- 
tation was at stake that morning. As I stood up to begin the 
service, in spite of myself my eye went toward the Barnum pew, 
and there was the face which had been pictured before more eyes 
than any other face in history. I remember that he liked the 
service well enough so that he did not get up and leave, and at 
its close he gave me a kind welcome to Bridgeport. From that 
time until Mr. Barnum’s death in 1891, he was always as thought- 
ful and helpful a parishioner as a pastor could have. The 
groceries and provisions that he caused to be unloaded in my 
larder on every holiday, or any other day that afforded the slight- 
est excuse for a gift, used to threaten our modest establishment 
with congestion. He called frequently, but never made a lei- 
surely call. It was always a touch and a go. He would ring 
the bell vigorously, and without waiting long enough for sound 
to travel to the domestic quarters would ring again, and then 
step into the entry with a hearty call up the stairway, ‘‘Well, old 
boy, where are you this morning?” If I had a story I might 
keep him a moment, but generally he came and went like a 
wholesome kind of whirlwind. 

Especially did the great showman believe in printer’s ink, 
and he could put five lines in the newspaper so that they counted 
for more than did five columns from anybody else. Many a 
morning did that superb black horse of his bring him to me to 
ask me if I would print this or print that in relation to church 
matters, as if forsooth my opinion on printing was of vital mo- 
ment—so careful] was he lest he shouJd hurt my feelings. A ride 
behind that same black steed with Mr. Barnum beside one was 
an experience never to be forgotten. Ten miles out over Green- 
field Hill and back again was a common spin—Bucephalus mak- 
ing the last mile just as the first. That horse was a Mogul 
engine for strength and speed, and a sprite for beauty and grace. 
Mr. Barnum delighted in this magnificent animal as much, per- 
haps, as in any possession outside the show; but the least thing 
in the show was greater than the greatest thing outside of it. 
For Mr. Barnum was 2 showman. If being made for a thing is a 
divine call to that thing, then Mr. Barnum was divinely called 
to be a showman. He made money at it, but he did not do it 
primarily to make money. He did it because he could not help 
it. He was a showman with his show; he carried the showman’s 
methods into everything he ever touched. The houses he built, 
the grounds he laid out, the speeches he made, were all done as 
the showman must do things. He wanted to cover the face of 
the earth a foot deep with Universalist tracts, and made a 
promising beginning of the task. This was the theme of the 
last speech Mr. Barnum made at a Universalist gathering out- 


*Through the courtesy of Dr. John Clarence Lee of Glouces- 
ter, we are enabled to republish this fascinating account of 
P. T. Barnum, first printed in the Laurentian of St. Lawrence 
University in 1894. Dr. Lee was formerly president of St. Law- 
rence. 


side of Bridgeport. It was at Stamford, at the Connecticut 
State Convention. Mr. Barnum told me that he must return 
home on the 11.50 train. Dr. Emerson and Rev. Mr. Grant 
also knew of the necessity laid upon him. After having filled 
more than half his time he got on his favorite theme—using 
printer’s ink; and time was not for him. I recall the look of 
comical concern on Dr. Emerson’s face as it came within ten, 
eight, five minutes of train time, and Mr. Barnum was apparently 
just getting well under way. The people were delighted; we 
were perplexed. The coachman said there was not another 
second to spare. It was agreed that Mr. Barnum must be told. 
He was told, and seizing hat and cane he made for the door, con- 
tinuing his speech as he went down the aisle. He caught the 
train. 

There is an impression that people listened to Mr. Barnum 
because of his fame rather than for any ability he had as a speaker. 
Of course his fame may have had its effect, but Mr. Barnum was 
really a great man. Great in his common sense, in his ability to 
see the main point, and in power to clear the way for carrying 
his point, and in making all creation get under his point to help 
carry it. : 

One who was not near him can hardly know the keen de- 
light Mr. Barnum felt in that last great scheme of his, viz., to 
take “The Greatest Show on Earth’ over to London. He was 
not chiefly concerned with making money by this plan. I be- 
lieve he meant it when he said he would do it if he knew he should 
lose a million dollars. He astonished the Britishers as thoroughly 
as his heart could desire. How he did it no one knows; only Bar- 
num could have done it; but he got English royalty and English 
nobility to go to the circus. They went on account, of the chil- 
dren, I suppose. Gladstone went several times, and Mr. Bar- 
num said that the great Premier told him his costumes, etc., in 
the pageant of the “Burning of Rome,” were historically accurate, 
which was a great satisfaction to the old showman’s heart. He 
came back happy, and all Bridgeport turned out to hear him tell 
his English experiences. I recall one story he told which he 
picked up over there. One of the princes, grandson to Victoria, 
was at times careless about the fact that he had royal blood in 
him, and liked to associate with “‘folks.’’ On one occasion he 
was severely reprimanded for forgetting his rank, and the legend 
is that he gracelessly replied that he was tired of standing round 
and hearing the band play “‘God Save Grandmother.’ 

Mr. Barnum’s reputation as a showman carried with it 
another reputation which caused him some amusement—the 
reputation of being a great zoologist. I remember as a boy 
reading a story in rhyme, by Trowbridge I think, called, “‘The 
Tale of the Whale,” one line of which was, ‘‘With a knowledge of 
fishes like Barnum, P. T.’”’ What Mr. Trowbridge wrote in 
sport, a great many people believed as sober fact. Mr. Barnum 
used to say laughingly that he didn’t know a clam from a codfish; 
but the specimens he received with a request to name them, and 
the letters asking his scientific opinions, were very funny to him. 
A Universalist minister, who was withal something of a sports- 
man, once sent Mr. Barnum an elegant specimen of a salmon, or a 
trout, or something of that kind, fresh caught from a Maine 
lake and carefully packed in ice, with instructions to name the 
fish and then eat him. Mr. Barnum obeyed the latter part of 
the instruction first. Shortly after, he was at Cooperstown, 
N. Y., in company with Dr. E. H. Chapin, both being there to 
deliver addresses of some sort. The next morning they went 
fishing; but they told so many stories and laughed so heartily 
that the fishes were too amused to think of biting. At last, 
however, Mr. Barnum did catch a scaly, spiny creature about 
four inches long. He had him packed in ice in a Jarge box, and 
sent to the fishing parson with his compliments, saying if he 
would name the fish he might be excused from eating him. 

There is in Bridgeport a Boys’ Club, composed of about 
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four hundred lads, gathered in their hall evenings to read, play 
games, etc., to keep them off the streets. The superintendent of 
the club induced Mr. Barnum to come up one evening and talk 
to the boys. This was a task most people were willing to be 
excused from, as the boys had their own idea of what a public 
speaker ought to do, and if a speaker didn’t do the expected in 
about three minutes, he was met with groans and cat-calls. On 
the appointed evening every boy in Fairfield County was either 
in the hall or as near it as he could get.. Evidently the boys were 
expecting something vastly greater than the usual speech, too. 
They expected something to correspond with the greatest show— 
fire and thunder called up at pleasure, or something of that sort. 
Even those who knew Mr. Barnum were a little nervous as to the 
result. He talked to the boys about as long as they would listen, 
in the usual way, giving them a pill of good advice, and then a sip 
of story to wash it down, then more pill, and more story. The 
boys took it well, but were disappointed evidently; this was not 
very different from the regular fare. At last Mr. Barnum told 
them that he would give them an exhibition of his skill as a 
magician. Every boy in the room gave a sigh of satisfaction, 
and prepared himself to watch with every sense alert. Mr. Bar- 
num got a table, put two hats upon it, and produced a common 
biscuit. He then announced that he would swallow the biscuit 
and afterwards cause it to come under either one of the hats they 
chose. All this was done with a great air of mystery and parade, 
which kept the boys intent on every detail. Their faces made a 
sight never to be forgotten. At last the cracker is eaten, and 
Mr. Barnum asks them to name the hat it shall be under. Then 
he calmly raises the hat designated and puts it on his head, re- 
marking, ‘“Young gentlemen, the cracker is under the hat.” 
There was a second’s silence, and then such a yell went up as 
never assailed my ears before or since. 


* * * 


MERRIMACK VALLEY CONFERENCE 


It is doubtful if the Merrimack Valley Conference of Uni- 
versalist Churches has ever had a more inspiring and hel]pful ses- 
sion than that which was held in the Church of the Good Shep- 
herd Wednesday, Oct. 9, 1929. The president of the Conference, 
Dr. Lorenzo Dow Case, minister of the First Universalist Church, 
Lowell, Mass., presided, and called the meeting to order at 
10.30 a.m. The devotional and song service was conducted by 
the Rey. Isaac Smith, pastor of Grace Church, Lowell. 

The Rev. Seth Brooks of Malden delivered the first address. 
It was the first appearance of Mr. Brooks in this section, and he 
delighted all of his hearers. His topic was ‘‘The Way to Save 
Religion,’’ and in part he said: 

“‘Any one who is interested in religion and is at all fair- 
minded will admit that Dr. Fosdick is one of the outstanding 
men in the American pulpit to-day, from the standpoint of both 
scholarship and preaching ability. Quite recently Dr. Fosdick 
said, ‘Religion in our country, viewed in the large, with its con- 
flicting creeds, rituals, and organizations, is a good deal of a 
mess.’ This is a statement which provokes real thought, and in 
the average case draws forth a reaction that is in perfect accord 
with the general mood of the one who made the statement. 
Elbert Hubbard once said, ‘The reason ministers wear their 
collars backwards is because that.is the way they are really 
going.’ This statement may or may not be true. When a 
minister does start to go backward, it is not his fault but the 
fault of the congregation that permits its supposed leader to go 
in such a direction. Theodore Parker once said, ‘The work of 
the minister is the first great work in the world.’ I personally 
believe in this statement, and therefore I have the boldness to say 
that the people of the Protestant Church should demand as 
their ministers men of energy and vitality, who are real leaders, 
and not weak-kneed and spineless thank-you-men, just nothing 
at all. The church to-day is suffering from a severe case of cold 
feet. It has been out in the rain and the ice and slush. It has 
had chills and fever and is now waiting for some one to adminis- 
ter the hot mustard foot-bath and the back and chest plasters. 
Within the memory of all of us, the Roman Catholic Church gave 
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evidence of this thing. A great Eucharistic Congress was held 
in the city of Chicago. A train painted in cardinal red from 
locomotive to observation car, and manned by a Roman Catholie 
crew, carried the Papal delegate from New York City to the 
Congress. The pomp and pageantry and ritual of this great cele- 
bration was a mighty gesture, and it was done, I am convineed, 
to impress upon the minds of Catholics and non-Catholies alike 
that the Holy Roman Church is a permanent and enduring thing. 
Likewise, we turn to Protestantism and we see it passing through 
a period of cathedral building. Great and costly churches of 
cathedral-like proportions are being built by various denomina- 
tions to impress upon men and women the strength, power, 
wealth and enduring quality of their particular denomination. 

“The Middle West and some of our Fastern cities are filled 
with sensational preachers who do everything but handstands 
and somersaults in the pulpit in their attempt to get the crowd 
and thereby save religion. I sometimes feel that in our frantic 
endeavors to get the crowd we really frighten it away, and I fail 
to see where all the pomp and pageantry and extravagance of 
the church to-day has the least thing to do with establishing 
the Kingdom of God in the hearts of men and women. I had 
one sad experience trying to save a church. For two years I 
preached Sunday nights in a Universalist church that had been 
closed for eight years prior to my opening it. The other day 
the property was sold to become a synagogue. The more I think 
of that experience, the more I realize that three things entered 
into the result. To begin with, the community was over- 
churched, there being seven Protestant churches for a population 
of 1,500. Second, the people of the community admitted that 
the sermons preached by the Episcopal rector or the Presbyterian 
minister were as liberal as those ever preached by a Universalist. 
Third, the church which I served was making no particular con- 
tribution to the community, and when a church fails to make a 
definite contribution there is no excuse for its existence. On the 
other hand, I preached in a little country church Sunday nights 
fortwo years. Thechurch needed no one tosaveit. The people 
ran their own Sunday school. Large numbers gathered for the 
service of worship. The church was tingling with life and vi- 
tality and enthusiasm. It was making a real contribution to 
the lives of men and women. I am through trying to save re- 
ligion, or the church, or the Sunday school. I want a religion, 
a church, and a Sunday school that willsave me. First, I want 
a religion that will save me from myself—as Kipling has said, 
‘from too much ego in my cosmos.’ Second, I want a church 
that will save me from fear. We never have fears, our fears have 
us. Third, I want a religion that will save me from un-Christian 
Christianity—from high ideals and low motives. There is in 
the world of business to-day the term obsolescence, which means 
the ability to wipe out old and worn-out machinery overnight 
and to install new which will make the product demanded by 
the people. We as churchmen should learn the meaning of the 
word obsolescence. Weshould be prepared to wipe out the worn- 
out and the archaic, and substitute that which is needed by men 
and women to-day. 

“Not so long ago I heard a young man reared in an orthodox 
home, yet giving his life through Christian service, say: ‘The 
trouble with Christianity is, it prepares people to die rather than 
to live. Jesus did something more than be crucified, he lived a 
life.”’ It is upon the word lived that I would center my thought. 
li the church is to be saved it must first save us by making us 
live lives that are far better than anything we in vision ever 
dreamed we could be.”’ 

The Rey. A. W. Altenbern, Manchester, N. H., followed with 
an address that made a deep impression on all present. It was 
a message sorely needed in these days, and so ably presented 
that it was decided it should have a far wider hearing. It is 
hoped that the entire paper will later appear in the Leader. 

The ladies of the Lawrence church served a fine luncheon at 
12.30. The tables were filled. A social hour followed during 
which the members of the conference were encouraged to meet 
and greet one another. 

At 2 p. m. Mr. Thomas Elliott, president of the North 
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Middlesex Conference of Unitarian Churches, gave an interest- 
ing talk on the efforts being put forth by the Unitarian de- 
nomination to interest its young people in religion and the work 
of the church. 

The Rey. Cornelius Greenway, Dr. Lowe’s assistant at the 
Church of the Redemption, Boston, talked in his enthusiastic 
’ He urged the need 
of some interest outside the daily task to renew and refresh the 
spirit, and to keep life sane and safe and sweet. He took his 


| hearers into his confidence and told them about his own hobby of 


collecting autographed photographs. 

Mr. Harold Howe, secretary of the Y. M. C. A., Lowell, 
closed the speaking with a splendid address on ‘‘The Youth of 
To-day.”’ Mr. Howe is an unusually fine speaker, and he knows 
the younger generation. 

The election of officers resulted as follows: President, Dr. 
Lorenzo Dow Case, Lowell; vice-president, the Rev. A. W. Alten- 
bern, Manchester, N. H.; secretary-treasurer, W. L. S. Gilcreast, 
Methuen. 

It was unanimously voted to instruct the officers to arrange 
for another joint conference with the North Middlesex Confer- 
ence of Unitarian Churches, to be held, if possible, some time 
during the last ten days of January, 1930. 

The chairman of the committee, the Rev. Isaac Smith, ap- 
pointed at the last session of the Corference to secure the co- 


operation of the Andover Conference of Congregational Churches, 


reported that the invitation had been presented, that the com- 
mittee of the Congregational group favored its acceptance, but 
that a meeting of the Andover Conference could not be held in 
time to act for the meeting in Lawrence. 

It will interest the members of the Conference to know that 
later action was taken at the meeting of the Conference of Con- 
gregational Churches, and that body will participate in the 
January meeting. In aword, the next meeting will be a gathering 
of Universalist, Unitarian and Congregational churches, those 
within the three conferences. The program will be prepared by 
the officers of the three groups. 

Dr. Robbins and the people of the Church of the Good 
Shepherd were unanimously and warmly thanked for their most 
gracious hospitality. The Conference always welcomes an op- 
portunity to go to Lawrence, where it is always splendidly en- 
tertained. 


* * * 


SERVICE UNDER THE RED CROSS FLAG 
What It Does for You 


You are content that the American Red Cross will carry 
quick relief to the scene of emergency, when you read of a great 
or a small disaster. You are vaguely aware, perhaps, that there 
must be behind its prompt answer to the call for help an ef- 
ficient machinery, manned by trained personnel, and adequately 
financed to meet stupendous calls upon it. 

It is true that the American National Red Cross maintains 
a year-round organization, fully prepared and equipped to meet 
calls for assistance. In cyclone, tornado, hurricane, storm, fire, 
flood and building collapse or wreck, wherever the elements run 
riot, the Red Cross is there. Through her 3,500 chapters aid is 
extended by the Red Cross in every calamity which besets the 
Its methods are the most practical and advanced of 
any known in the United States, and it has been proved time 
and again that this particular trained intelligence may best cope 
with threats of obliteration by natural forces. 

When you read that several rivers have overflowed their 
banks and have flooded miles of country, sweeping through the 
centers of population and washing away farm houses and towns, 
subsiding with a vast field of mud-covered wreckage as a re- 
minder, it is perhaps difficult to realize the problem of salvage 
left by such an occurrence, ; 

- It is easy to understand that people will rebuild their homes, 
merchants will open their stores again, and farmers will replant 
their crops, but it is seldom understood just how it is possible to 
bring about this resumption of normal activity so soon after a 


disaster of this kind. The process of putting a family of human 
beings back on a normal plane of living, after their every resource 
has been destroyed suddenly by some unexpected calamity, is 
complicated, but it is carried through successfully every year in 
many thousands of cases by the Red Cross disaster relief or- 
ganization. This is supported by a nation-wide membership, 
and often by generous public contributions after a catastrophe. 

As administered by the Red Cross, disaster relief involves 
two distinct phases; first, emergency aid in sheltering, feeding 
and clothing the homeless ones; second, when this is completed, 
working out plans for recovery from disaster which will enable 
the family to again become a self-supporting unit of the com- 
munity. The thousands of families saved from disintegration 
by this procedure form a valuable contribution to social welfare. 
The public is prone to forget the after-effects of a disaster, and 
to consider that when the population has been rescued and given 
a week’s rations and perhaps some clothes, the job is complete. 
Perhaps, weeks later, when they discover that the Red Cross 
disaster relief staff is still working in the area, they wonder why. 

The answer is that the Red Cross does not consider that its 
mission is complete until it has dealt with this human problem, 
and, as far as its resources will permit, has insured that every 
sufferer from the disaster has been returned to his former status. 

In a single disaster of importance, for example, there are 
five or six thousand families requiring rehabilitation, which, if 
not given them by the relief forces, would leave these families 
dependent upon their neighbors for even the bare necessities of 
life over an indefinite period of time. 

Money expended in such work is accounted for to the public 
through an audit by accountants of the National Red Cross and 
also the Government, and the results made public. The people 
of the country who contribute these funds know, therefore, ex- 
actly where their money has been expended. Often no public 
appeal for funds is made, the Red Cross simply drawing from its 
general funds, built up by membership each year, to meet the 
needs encountered. 

In your community you know of Red Cross service, per- 
haps your public health nurse is a member of the nation-wide 
nursing corps of the Red Cross. A Red Cross nutritionist comes 
to give advice and lessons in proper food habits to your school 
children and parents. A Red Cross life-saving corps protects 
the lives of the swimmers at your pools and beaches, and lessons 
in first aid, at work, in office, in industry, help to reduce fatal 
accidents. Often the Red Cross worker teaches classes of 
women, girls, and even men, in the care of the sick, the cleanli- 
ness and sanitation necessary in such care, and the care of the 
infant in the home, offering helpful instruction in advanced 
methods of hygiene for prevention of sickness. 

Through Red Cross channels, offered through the medium of 
the local chapter functioning in your community, come a multi- 
tude of helpful aids and opportunities ‘which would not other- 
wise be available. 

But this local Red Cross work reaches out, until it becomes 
a part of the most definite and completely organized world-wide 
movement that has ever existed in history. In war times the 
Red Cross flag is the one sign of a common humanity. In peace- 
time, the Red Cross flag wages war on disease, distress and need- 
less sacrifice of life. 

The International Red Cross Committee devotes its efforts 
to preparedness against war times, and to a solution of the 
problems left by wars. Too, the League of Red Cross Societies 
has banded the societies of more than fifty nations into a world- 
wide alliance to combat the perils of peace-time. They work in 
the interests of disaster preparedness and of relief, and to promote 
the preservation of health, and prevention of disease and of 
accident death. 

In the years immediately following the war, the great na- 
tional societies were concerned with the problems resulting di- 
rectly from the war. This period saw the growth of the Junior 
Red Cross, which grew from a group organized by Red Cross 
societies to allow children and young people to’ participate in its 
service for soldiers at the front, and, in the case of American 
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Juniors, to provide garments and food for refugee children in 
Europe. 

The ideal of the American Junior is that of service for 
others, especially for children. Curiosity, in the after-the-war 
work, was aroused regarding the children of other nations, how 
they lived, their traditions, games, dress, stories, and schools. 
Gradually, through interchange of gifts, there grew up a system 
of international correspondence, which was recognized by edu- 
cators as having great possibilities in the promotion of inter- 
national good will, and which has been carried through in behalf 
of education and international understanding. Through this 
contact with children on the other side of the world, mere names 
in geographies glow with life, and understanding of their neigh- 
bors grows. The portfolio or album is the most popular form of 
international correspondence. It is usually the work of all chil- 
dren in a school room or class, and consists of letters, photographs, 
articles written by pupils descriptive of the country and customs, 
clippings, illustrations from printed matter, samples of school 
work, and industrial products, specimens of wild flowers, folk- 
lore, postage stamps, national songs, all bound into an attractive 
brochure. United States Juniors correspond with thirty-six 
countries. 

At home, service on the part of the Juniors has this year 
taken the form of the ‘‘adoption’”’ of the veterans hospitals all 
over the country. The plan is not for the adoption of an in- 
dividual patient by an individual boy or girl. It is the adoption 
of a whole hospital by a whole school, for one of the objectives 
of the Junior Red Cross is that children shall learn to work to- 
gether in big co-operative enterprises. Hospital needs have 
been carefully studied by the parent organization, over a number 
of years, and this plan has been devised so that the Junior Auxil- 
iary will feel a still stronger personal interest in, and responsibili- 
ty for, the service and ex-service men to whom their gifts are 
sent. The men, too, will more readily recognize the personal 
friendliness in their gifts. In the majority of cases gifts are the 
actual handwork and headwork of the boys and girls. Definite 
work has already been begun on the gifts planned for Christmas. 

Then, too, the American Juniors are busy at their Christmas 
boxes. They have nearly a hundred thousand of them to get 
ready for overseas steamer dates in October and November. 
Children in eighteen European countries, in Japan and Turkey, 
in Porto Rico, Haiti, and the Virgin Islands, the Canal Zone and 
Guam, will have these little cartons by Christmas. Even the 
children in the leper colony of the Philippine Islands will have 
some, as they did last year, and this year, for the first time, the 
children of a leper colony in Hawaii and a school in Samoa will 
be remembered. 

Problems growing out of the care of the wounded and in- 
valided soldiers; restoration of devastated regions; relief to 
millions of refugees, and combating of epidemics and plagues, 
such as malaria, tuberculosis and other diseases, occupied Red 
Cross attention. As world conditions became more stabilized 
Red Cross societies gradually widened their programs and have 
developed great activities designed to meet the exigencies of peace. 

Since 1918, twenty-eight international appeals for aid have 
been made, and answered, and a total of more than $100,000,000 
has been expended by the members of the League in relief ac- 
tivities. 

In nearly all countries Red Cross has organized first aid and 
home nursing classes, has arranged for health lectures, and es- 
tablished child welfare centers, anti-tuberculosis hospitals and 
a variety of special institutions. Nurse training has been in- 
itiated by the Red Cross in countries formerly without proper 
schools. 

In disaster relief during the fiscal year of the American 
Red Cross operations, closing last June 30, contributions of 
$121,300 were made from the treasury for relief in thirteen 
disasters in insular possessions and in foreign nations. 

At home, within the boundaries of these United States, 
there was expended $5,819,000 during the same period, for disas- 
ter relief. It is easy to be seen why the Red Cross must be ever 
alert and disaster-conscious. It is easy too, to understand, why 


it is a good thing for the people of the United States to be ‘““Red 
Cross conscious’’—translate their interest: in the work of the 
Red Cross into active support, both financial and moral, through 
membership enrollment at the time of the Annual Roll Call. 

This Roll Call will be held for the coming year from Armis- 
tice Day to Thanksgiving, November 11 to 28. It is a great 
opportunity to offer your support to your local chapter, which 
in turn enables the carrying on of the world-wide humanitarian 
efforts under the flag of the Red Cross. Join! 


* * * 


BIRDS IN GARDENS 
Theresa Homet Patterson 


The quail, hunted by man and beast, bird and reptile, must 
needs have a large family or perish from the earth. Being a 
ground bird doubles the danger. 

Down in an Oak Knoll garden a new precedent is being 
established. When the family returned from the East one of the 
window boxes had taken on new beauty and interest in which the 
gardener had no part. A quail was sitting on thirteen eggs. 
Twelve hatched, and shaking the brown fuzz dry they began 
shuttling back and forth in the long box, paying slight attention 
to the coaxing parents. They had no intention of making that 
fifteen foot leap to the ground until they had tried their wings. 
The temperature was one hundred. The next day was the same. 
The parents urged and coaxed and scolded. They brought some . 
neighbors who flew up to the box and reasoned with the babies, 
telling them how little quail always left the nest at once to follow 
their parents in a search for a living. They hopped by turns 
on to the edge of the box and, obeying the axiom to look before 
they leaped, hopped back. There was nothing to do but teach 
them to drink from the saucer and eat the food put in for them. 
The third day of the May heat-breaking record they came down, 
two of them tumbling into the air-way where the gardener had to 
crawl under the house to rescue them. It was a relief to the 
family inside the big window, who had watched for three days, to 
have them safely landed. The next day father was seen leading 
five down the garden path while mother followed with seven on 
their way to the grain fields. A nest but a foot from the drive 
was deserted after the ninth egg. 

The family inside had just gotten back into the regular 
routine when two other window boxes were found with nests 
containing eighteen eggs each, which meant doubling their anx- 
iety, as these also were second-story boxes. One mother did not 
come back (we hope no one ate her in nesting season), but 
eighteen burst their shells in the other box and jumped right over- 
board at their father’s bidding. Whether he was more convincing 
as to their duty or whether they lacked the will power of nest 
number one we don’t know. Two were killed, a third was badly 
injured and was tenderly nursed in the house. 

I was sitting quietly under an arbor of a charming garden in 
the late afternoon. A quail flew on to the wall and scanned the 
garden. Seeing no one he called ‘‘All right here,’’ at which a 
covey literally flowed over the wall. The cock took his position 
as guard on a small boulder while all hands got into a fresh bed 


_ of small plants where they made the dust fly in their dry cleaning 


process. This military guard never blinked an eye until relieved 
by another cock. I really listened for the click of their spurs, so 
military was this attention and change of guard. The others 
kept up a low conversational chatter delightful to hear, as it 
shows such contentment and joy in living. They rolled over 
on their sides and stretched their feet straight out. 

The mistress of the garden appearing saw her aster bed 
turned into a bathing beach. There was a “‘shoo’’ answered by 
a whirr, and no quail! What greater proof of dematerialization 
can any one want? One day when the house was alone a mother 
led her wee babies up the steps to the porch, apparently to give 
them a view of the promised land. 

The mountain and valley quail can be distinguished by 
their millinery. The plume of the mountain is pointed and 
turns back; that of the valley is reversed, being largest at the end, 
and turns forward almost to the bill.—California Southland, 
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The General Convention at Work 


B. OF THE N. M. C. 

Below is a continuation of the roll of Builders of the National 
Memorial Church. The names of donors of Building Stones 
are first given, followed by the names.in italics of those for whom 
the Building Stones have been designated as Memorials or 
Tributes. 


2563. Frank H. York, Rockport, Mass. 
Mary E. York. 

2564. Mrs. Mary K. Kreutzer, Wausau, Wis. 
Andrew Lawrence Kreutzer. 

2565. Mrs. Mary K. Kreutzer, Wausau, Wis. 
Samuel Knox Kreutzer. 

2566. Mrs. Mary K. Kreutzer, Wausau, Wis. 
Mrs. Ruth Kreutzer Wilson. 

2567. Mrs. Mary K. Kreutzer, Wausau, Wis. 
Samuel Goodhue Knox. 

2568. Mrs. Mary K. Kreutzer, Wausau, Wis. 
Eliza Babcock Knox. 

2569. Mrs. Mary K. Kreutzer, Wausau, Wis. 
Andrew Lawrence Kreutzer, Jr. 

2570-2573. Mrs. Mary K. Kreutzer, Wausau, Wis. 


2574. Emma L. and Bessie L. Hope, Detroit, Mich. 
Annie Ison Hope (mother). 


2575. Ethel H. Edwards, Stonehurst, Pa. 
Rev. Robert Tipton. 
2576. Mrs. Harriet N. Bart'eson, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Charles J. Bartleson. 
2577. Universalist Sunday School, Abington, Mass. 
Rev. and Mrs. L. W. Attwood. 


2578. All Souls Guild, Watertown, N. Y. 
Dr. and Mrs. Moses H. Harris. 
2579. Jessie E. Olin, Schenectady, N. Y. 
Julia A. Olin. 
2580. Jessie E. Olin, Schenectady, N. Y. 
Herbert F. Olin. 
2581. Thomas W. Whitcher, Boston, Mass. 
Mrs. Isabella Whitcher (mother). 
2582. E.S. Tuell, West Paris, Me. 
Rev. Chester Gore Miller. 
2588. R.G. Harvey, Racine, Wis. 
Wilhelmina P. Harvey. 
2584. R. G. Harvey, Racine, Wis. 
Richard G. Harvey. 
2585. R. G. Harvey, Racine, Wis. 
Joan Harvey. 
2586. Mrs. Harriet E. Smith, Malden, Mass. 
William Alton Smith (husband). 
2587. H.N. Bacon, Racine, Wis. 
Mary Hayden Bacon. 
2588. Anna Goodbar Foster, Ladoga, Ind. 
2589. Mr. J. Albert Robinson, Fairfield, Conn. 
John Batty Robinson. 
2590. Mrs. Grace Crawford Robinson, Fairfield, Conn. 
Alicia Hall Wyman. 
2591. Irene Kircher, Peoria, Ill. 
Henry F. Kircher. 
2592. Frank J. Arnold, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Sarah K. Arnold (mother). 
2593. Rev. Charles H. Pennoyer, Chelsea, Mass. 
Mrs. Mary Emma (Huntington) Pennoyer (mother). 
2594. Mr. and Mrs. Theodore F. Schlaegel, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Nancy Rosamond Geisendorff (mother of Mrs. Schlae- 
gel). 
2595. Charles H. Moore, Franklin, Mass. 
Edith Howard Moore and Grace Elizabeth Moore. 
2596. Minnie A. Lewis, Riverside, Calif. 
2597. Miss Florence G. Bullock, Woonsocket, R. I. 


Mrs. Cyrena J. Aldrich. 


2598. Mrs. James G. Littlefield, South Paris, Me. 
Mrs. David A. Jordan (mother) and Mrs. Annie E. 
Jordan Beck (sister). 


2599. Mrs. L. B. Paine, Berlin, N. H. 
Gardner L. Paine. e 
2600. Helen L. Varney, Brunswick, Me. 
Mr. and. Mrs. A. F. Varney (father and mother). 
2601. Frederick P. Fowler, South Orange, N. J. 
M. Josephine Fowler. 
2602. Mrs. Ella L. Dinsmore, Alstead, N. H. 
Mrs. Helen Allen Newman (mother). 
2603. M. Louise B. Bowker, Woonsocket, R. I. 
Mrs. Susan A. Ballou. 
2604. Latimer W. Ballou, Woonsocket, R. I. 
Henry L. Ballou. 
2605. Latimer W. Ballou, Woonsocket, R. I. 
2606. Edward L. Shinn, Arlington, Mass. 
Quillen H. Shinn, D. D. 
2607. Mrs. G. E. Dutton, Sycamore, Il. 
Mrs. F. E. Dutton. 
2608. Mrs. G. E. Dutton, Sycamore, III. 
General E. F. Dutton. 
2609. Mrs. G. E. Dutton, Sycamore, Ill. 
George E. Dutton. 
2610. Mrs. Arthur E. Wells, Watertown, Mass. 
Rev. Herbert Carr. 
2611. George H. Chapman, Galesburg, Il. 
2612. Mrs. George H. Chapman, Galesburg, III. 
2613. Rev. B. G. Carpenter, D. D., Pasadena, Calif. 
Rev. John R. Carpenter. 
2614. Geo. W. Head, Brooklyn, N. Y. 5 
. Ida May Head. j 
2615. Mabel Andrus Smith, Rochester, N. Y., and Cora Andrus 
Salisbury, Brockport, N. Y. 
Ella Wetherbee Andrus. 
2616. Mabel Andrus Smith, Rochester, N. Y., and Cora Andrus 
Salisbury, Brockport, N. Y. 
Beecher Britt Andrus. 
2617. Lapeer Universalist Society, Lapeer, Mich. 


Lapeer Universalists who have passed on. 


BUILDERS’ ENROLLMENT COUPON 

I desire to enroll as a Builder of the National Memorial 
Universalist Church, Washington, D. C., by contributing 
B ere Building Stones at $10 each for which I am en- 
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Fill out and return to Universalist General Convention, 
176 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


LIKES US 


‘To the Editor of the Leader: 

Tn regard to my liking the Leader, I want to say I like it 
very much. I have been reading it in its various forms since I 
was a small child, in fact, learned my letters from what I now 
seem to remember was the Universalist. I am now near my 
seventy-first birthday. I like the editorials, reactions of our 
readers, in fact the whole thing, and hope you will keep on im- 
proving it as you have in the past. 

A. M. Jenne. 
Richford, Vit. 


* * 


THE EDITOR OF DRIFTWIND WRITES US 


‘To the Editor of the Leader: 

I herewith enclose my somewhat tardy endorsement (by way 
of renewal check) to the Christian Leader. I find it one of the 
two or three vital weeklies which come to my desk. The edi- 
torials are stimulating, courageous and excessively human and 
fair. The page devoted to “Reactions”’ is one of the strongest 
and most interesting departments. The Lake Champlain 
“‘Cruising’’ was splendidly done—as are all the sketches of this 
series. 

I am personally (though not now active in the ministry) very 
much interested in the controversy over church union, or con- 
solidation, which is now tremendously agitating our people. I 
am not convinced that Christianity (or Universalist Christianity) 
is merely a ‘‘way of life.’’ Jesus said: “I am the way, the truth 
and the life.’’ If we are to dub ourselves Christians, if we are to 


limit ourselves to the leadership of Jesus the Nazarene—then we - 


musi recognize not only the practical or social implications of that 
discipleship, but also its philosophical and spiritual or idealistic 
implications. Jesus, as the Christ, is not only an exemplar to us 
in matters of conduct, but also in matters of theology and of 
prophecy. The way is good; but, without truth and life to guide 
its ideas and animate its spirit, it might lead not only to a nega- 
tion of denominationalism, but to a negation next of Protestant- 
ism, and finally to a negation of Christianity itself as a distinct, 
or peculiarly inspired, religion. In that latter case, what would 
become of the ‘‘Son’’ as a part of the Godhead? And wherein 
could Christians find in themselves anything (or any cosmic 
ideas) superior to the faith of Buddha, Zoroaster, Mohammed—or 
what not? 

I find, in checking up my own mental] and spiritual reactions, 
that I might be ready—providing we could get Trinitarians, 
Unitarians, Evangelicals, Episcopalians and Catholics all to 
unite on such a program—to project myself into a real world 
religion, worshiping the great I am, on a basis of the ‘‘Fellowship 
of Man.” 

But until such unanimous consent can be obtained, I hon- 
estly believe that the merging of different faiths, or schools of 
Christianity, into each other, would be one step more toward the 
disintegration of the church as an institution and religion as a 
cosmic force. We do not, I believe, desire to accelerate the 
tremendous present-day impulse of mankind toward materialism, 
agnosticism, skepticism. 

Waiter J. Coates. 

North Montpelier, Vt. 


ea! leek 


A MESSAGE FROM ITALY 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I hope you will be able to continue as editor of the Leader, 
notwithstanding the serious opposition that you seem to be 
encountering among your own denomination, for I am afraid it 
would lose much of its value if it should be entrusted to the 
mercies of a less progressive and broad-minded editor. As you 
may remember from previous correspondence, I can speak with- 
out denominational bias, as I belong to that numerous clas of 
people who, while believing in the broad principles of Christian- 


ity, feel shy in joining any of the numerous denominations that 
no longer seem to represent the spirit of the times. We are liv- 
ing in a vital epoch where religious as well as political and scien- 
tific ideas and values are undergoing important changes, and it 
is surprising how organized religion in general is unable to respond 
to them. Perhaps the right leaders, really inspired and enlight- 
ened ones, are lacking, or else it is the fault of too much democracy 
which neutralizes to a great extent the good these leaders are 
doing or could be doing. I feel that the great mass of the people, 
both in America and Europe, are getting more and more ab- 
sorbed in the pleasant things of this world, no longer respond to 
religious ideals and are easily led astray by all kinds of sophis- 
tries. So unless something drastic happens we are moving 
rapidly towards a great spiritual crisis, for according to my 
humble opinion neither science, nor peace pacts, nor humanism, 
nor any other substitute, can ever replace true organized religion, 
which alone satisfies that innate mysterious craving of the human 
soul. 

In reading attentively your paper, especially the reactions 
from readers, I have come to the conviction that, even in the 
most progressive denomination, which yours is supposed to be, 
can be found a goodly number of very narrow fundamentalists 
who do not or do not want to see beyond the walls of their de? 
nomination, just as I am convinced that there are many sincere 
liberals in the Orthodox churches, not even excluding the Roman 
Catholic Church. The great problem seems to me to be how to 
get all these liberals together in one body, for with them lies the 
spiritual future of mankind. Church unity is a beautiful ideal, 
but beyond realization at this time for obvious reasons. I have 
the impression that many enlightened clergymen and laymen 
are entertaining similar ideas, and I wonder whether it has ever 
occurred to you to set the stone rolling. You seem to be in a 
splendid position to do something of the kind, and I do not 
doubt that all the powers of good will be with you. The Protes- 
tant world is sadly in need of such a body. 

Max Aeppli. 

Milan, Italy. 


* * 


FORMER GENERAL CONVENTION TRUSTEE WRITES 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am enclosing check to cover renewal. Every page of your 
paper is interesting and worth while. It has been coming to the 
family since my grandfather’s time and was never better than at 
the present time. 

R.L. Richmond. 

Rutland, Vt. 


* * 


IN ANSWER TO HERSEY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I was a bit surprised to find that my friend, the Rev. Harry 
Adams Hersey, had come out, in a recent issue of the Leader, in 
favor of the Baumes law. 

This law is opposed to the very spirit of Universalism. 
Like a kind of theology whose ugly face is often seen in Texas, 
itisasort of fatalism. It proclaims that, after the fourth offense, 
a man shall have no more opportunity to turn and, as Dr. At- 
wood used to say, “be a man.” It assumes that a man who 
“‘sins’’ four times is a natural born criminal—no more and no 
less. This is merely an assumption. It is like saying that be- 
cause man has not repented in this life, therefore he will never 
repent. It condemns a man to “endless’’ imprisonment in this 
life just as this pernicious Texas theology would send a man to 
an endless fire after this life. 

Mr. Hersey opposes this theology. Then why thrust its 
worst features upon us in this life in the Baumes law? 

The law is unjust. To send a man to a prison where he has 
no chance to change his life from the useless to something worth 
while is unjust. Universalists are opposed to any such thing, 
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As I understand our teaching, it maintains that there is never 
a time when a man does not have the opportunity to turn from 
the evil way to the better one. 
This law, like the equally wicked Jones law, is in my mind 
a bold but stupid attempt to enforce the prohibition amendment, 
-since we seem to be having more trouble with prohibition than 
with anything else. Prohibition has things in bad shape. Law- 
" yers seem to think that the solution of the crime problem is 
simply a matter of piling on more punishment. If that is so, I 
would suggest that we reinstate the whipping post at every court- 
house. We might beat the devil out of men. 

To the student of modern religious education, this method 
is silly. We can’t make men good by legislation. We must 
educate them. And this means that the education must be a 
lifelong process. Education thus becomes as broad as religion 
was to the early Jews—it comes to include all of the individual’s 
life. It comes also to involve an intelligent consideration of the 
things that lead to crime. Cruel laws don’t do one thing to 
make society less tempting. They simply return evil for evil. 
On the whole, they are simply an application of primitive ethics. 
They make the matter one of ‘‘an eye for an eye and a tooth for 
a tooth.” 

’ I favor more humane treatment for those who fall for the 
temptations of modern life. We might do much better if we 
could secure the repeal of such laws as the Baumes and Jones 
laws, and then modify very radically the present amendment on 
prohibition. These laws will not solve our crime problem. 
They are, however, rapidly breaking down the respect of the 
American people for all law. 

Leonard C. Prater. 


Brownwood, Texas. 
* * 


WOULD JOHN MURRAY HAVE BEEN A HUMANIST? 


lo the Editor of the Leader: 

Taking a slam at the humanist seems to be the latest indoor 
sport of many clergymen and church people. And that poor 
ereature must suffer all the maledictions of the damned, because 
he has dared to proclaim as his cardinal principle love of his 
fellow men. 

Moreover, we have been told that John Murray and Hosea 
Ballou were the founders of Universalism and that no Univer- 
salist since them should be allowed to do any thinking which 
was not according to their doctrine, and that any one who would 
not accept their teachings had no place in the Universalist 
Church. 

Because of this ungracious treatment, I wonder how many 
know what humanism really is. Most people of whom I have 
asked the question have said that it was atheism—and a human- 
ist was a person who did not have any religion. Few have 
actually grasped the true and noble meaning of the word. 

Humanism places humanity first. It stands for the true 
brotherhood of man. To the humanist, a belief in God is im- 
material. He does not deny Him. He simply awaits evidence 
of His existence. And is not this the view of most thinking 
people, both in and out of the church? They may wish—they 
may hope—but they do not know. 

But I hear some say that this is not religion. What is re- 
ligion? The most common derivation of the word is from the 
Latin words re and ligo, meaning ‘‘to bind together.’’ And what 
would we “bind together” if it is not humanity? 

Humanism would do away with supernaturalism. This is 
where it differs from theism. The theist assumes that man is 
a fallen and degraded creature; that he can do nothing within 
or for himself but must look to a God for help: that the terrors 
and pains of this life must be borne with a hope of compensation 
in an impossible and undesirable heaven in the skies, or perhaps 
suffer eternal torture in an endless hell unless he believes in a 
particular dogma. 

The humanist begins with the proposition that man has 
’ never fallen, but has steadily risen from a low condition; that 
it is his first and greatest duty to study Nature and learn her 
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laws—in order that he may improve his condition in this life 
without wasting time on what may come afterwards, about 
which nobody knows anything; taking it for granted that, under 
the great law of Evolution which rises from good to better, if 
there is a future life, it will be more desirable than the one we 
now have, and that it will come to us as one of the laws of nature 
whether we worship any gods or leave them algne. 

With humanism universal, superstition would be a thing 
of the past. And the greatest curse the world has ever known is 
superstition. It holds a large majority of the human race in its 
evil thralldom. It thrives upon ignorance and produces misery 
and.unhappiness. Most people say that they are not super- 
stitious, but usually they are. With some it may be seeing the 
moon over the right shoulder; some must not spill the salt; some 
have lucky and unlucky days, signs, jewels and numbers. All 
of these are foolish, and can not be true, because they disregard 
the true relationship between cause and effect. 

Back of all these superstitions is a belief and fear of the 
supernatural. For centuries men and women have offered 
prayers to both good and evil gods; have made sacrifices to ap- 
pease their anger; have gone through rites and ceremonies to 
gain their favor. All this fear has led to various superstitions 
which humanism wipes away. 

We hear it told and see it written, that times are not what 
they were. Things are changing, and with them are religion 
and theology. Science has forced the theologian to throw away 
many of his dearest dogmas. We no longer look to theology to 
interpret earthquakes, cyclones, eclipses, comets and falling 
stars. Science tells us what they mean and that they are nat- 
ural.- ’ 

The church itself is changing. Lutherism, Calvinism, 
Methodism, Congregationalism, Universalism and Unitarianism, 
have all modified and in their particular way have improved the 
early Christian religion. Each new heresy has been a step 
forward, but each has stopped after securing its particular re- 
form. We are now face to face with the new heresy. What 
should be the attitude of the Universalist? 

In my opinion, if we want to live and become a force in the 
new order that wil] soon be here, we must stop crawling to the 
Orthodox churches. We must stop trying to convince them that 
we are respectable and suitable to become one of them. . We 
must stop being so pleased when they smile at us and hand us a 
crust. 

What we need is sorne men with the spirit of John: Murray 
who are not afraid of unpopular ideas and who will accept the 
truths revealed by science, and dare to proclaim to the world the 
only gospel that the new-day religion will allow—the Gospel of 
Man. 

I firmly believe that the time is near at hand when education 
and reason will so emancipate the race that theology as we now 
know it will nearly if not entirely disappear. In its place will 
come humanism. 

Humanism answers all the needs of man for his moral and 
ethical training. It teaches us that there is no supernatural, 
and that all things are natural. It tells us to forget deity and 
love our fellow man. This is humanism, which frees the mind 
from the shackles of superstition and gives us happiness and 
peace. 

Raymond Goodspeed. 

Rutland, Vt. 


* = 


EIGHTY YEARS YOUNG 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Having read first the Trumpet and all of the succeeding pub- 
lications for eighty years, I would greatly miss the present much 
improved Christian Leader. 

So in the present ferment of Christianity I hope that you may 
continue to lead. Religion, like everything else, must grow or 
die. So with the help of the Leader may we continue to grow. 

; Wm. H. Gardner, Sr. 

Harrisonburg, Va. 
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Understanding Our World 


LAW AND ORDER IN AUSTRIA 


Austria experienced a summer and early autumn of alarms 
and riots this year which brought the country dangerously near 
to civil war. Unchecked by the weak Streeruwitz Cabinet, the 
Heimwehr, the private army of the conservatives, and the Schut- 
bund, the private army of the Socialists, marched and counter- 
marched over the country and several bloody conflicts resulted. 
The Streeruwitz regime has well been called a government which 
“did nothing busily.’’ 

On Sept. 26, a strong government under Johann Schober 
came into power. As police commissioner of Vienna the new 
Chancellor had previously achieved the reputation of being the 
“best police chief in the world.’’ The fact that Herr Vaugoin, 
head of the Austrian army, is Vice-Chancellor is a further indi- 
cation of the strength of the new government. 

Schober attacked his difficult task with energy. Sept. 29, 
for which date the Heimwehr had announced a march on Vienna 
to establish a Fascist dictatorship, passed off without incident. 
Austrian public opinion, in part because of comments in the 
British and American press, finally realizes that such a move 
would have ruined Austrian credit at home and abroad. 

Having removed, for the time being at least, the fear of civil 
war and a dictatorship, Schober is working hard to bring order 
out of chaos in the republic. His recent action in preventing 
the crash of the Bodenkreditanstalt, the largest bank in Austria, 
by forcing the Oesterreichische Nationalbank to unite with the 
Bodenkredit, has probably saved Austria from financial ruin. 

The new Chancellor has also set about reforming the Con- 
stitution so as to strengthen the federal government. The 
proposed reform would extend the prerogatives of the President 
of the republic by giving him power to appoint and dismiss the 
Cabinet and dissolve Parliament. It is proposed also to give the 
President command over the army and to strengthen the posi- 
tion of the police. And finally, the status of Vienna as,a prov- 
ince is to be changed so that the local administration will be 
under the control of the federal government, in much the same 
way as the District of Columbia is governed. 

The Socialists, in spite of Schober’s curb on the Heimwehr, 
are, of course, strenuously opposed to this move. Vienna, which 
comprises one-third of the population of Austria, is the Socialist 
stronghold, while the provinces are conservative and Catholic. 
Strengthening of the federal authority means a corsequent cur- 
tailment of Socialist power. And the age-old antipathy between 
country and city aggravates the situacion greatly. 

The difficult economic position of Austria is the chief 100t of 
the trouble. High tariff walls cut off the republic from its 
former markets; many of the principal industries are now out- 
side its frontiers in Czechoslovakia. Centra] Europe is again 
faced with the perennial problem of whether Austria can sur- 
vive as an independent state. 

M.S. W. 


* * 


THE OUTBREAK IN CHINA 


The revolt against the Nanking government is to be under- 
stood in the light of the various groups that are now struggling for 
ascendancy. ‘There are three political parties to-day in China: 
the right wing of the Kuomintang (Nationalist Party), the left 
wing of the Kuomintang, and the Communist party. The con- 
trol of China by any one of these parties depends upon the sup- 
port of three military powers: Feng Yu-hsiang, the so-called 
Christian General, in Honan, Shensi and Kansu provinces; Yen 
Hsi-shan, the “‘model governor”’ of Shansi province; and Chang 
Hsueh-liang, the Manchurian leader. 

The right wing of the Kuomintang, led by its able military 
commander, Chiang Kai-shek, has controlled the Nanking goy- 
ernment since its inception in May, 1927. During the past year 
this government has received the nominal support of the mili- 


tary powers Feng Yu-hsiang, Yen Hsi-shan and Chang H:ueh- 
liang. The Nanking government is also supported by the 
commercial class and the greater number of the Chinese in- 
tellectuals. 

The left wing of the Kuomintang includes a smaller number 
of the intellectuals, among whom Wang Ching-wei, Ch’en Kung- 
po, and Madame Sun Yat-sen are especially important. This 
radical wing possesses little military power. It has been ex- 
cluded from the Nanking government, and most of its leaders 
have had to flee from China. Nevertheless, its strength is pro- 
nounced in the many local Kuomintang organizations throughout 
China, and the students support it almost toa man. It stands 
for increased benefits to the Chinese workers and peasants, 
rather than to the commercial bourgeoisie. Like the right wing, 
it has completely broken off Russian affiliations and is now a 
purely Chinese party. 

The Communist party was ruthlessly suppressed by Chiang 
Kai-shek in 1927, and now possesses little following in China 
and practically no military power. It has continued to work 
underground among the peasants and laborers. 

Late in September, 1929, General Chang Fa-kuei, a sup- 
porter of the Kuomintang left wing, refused to allow the Nanking 
government, in its disbandment program, to reorganize his 
famous ‘“‘Ironsides’’ division, and led a revolt along the upper 
Yangtze. Since then his division has been attempting to cut its 
way down through Hunan province into Kwangsi province, 
with the object of effecting a union there with other forces op- 
posed to the Nanking government. On Sept. 26 the left-wing 
leaders, who now call themselves the ‘‘Reorganizationists,’’ is- 
sued a long manifesto. This document attacks Chiang Kai- 
shek for his military dictatorship, and charges the Nanking 
government with misuse of public funds, favoritism in official 
appointments, wasteful extravagance, illegal executions and 
property confiscations, and other abuses. It calls upon the 
Chinese people to restore a genuine democracy within the Kuo- 
mintang. 

This manifesto meant little so long as Chang Fa-kuei’s one 
division was its only military support. But suddenly in mid- 
October the forces of Feng Yu-hsiang, which also faced reduction 
under the Nanking government’s demobilization program, took 
the field against Chiang Kai-shek. At once other disaffected 
generals, who had been smarting under the reduction of their 
troops, turned against Chiang Kai-shek, and the government was 
faced with a wide-spread revolt. The chief struggle, however, 
lies between Chiang Kai-shek and Feng Yu-hsiang, who control 
the largest armies in China. At present the ‘‘Kuominchun,”’ as 
the troops of Feng Yu-hsiang are called, are advancing south 
through Honan province, hoping to wrest Hankow from the con- 
trol of Chiang Kai-shek. The larger part of Honan province has 
already fallen to the Kuominchun, and the decisive fighting will 
probably take place somewhere along the Honan-Hupeh border. 
Yen Hsi-shan’s attitude is still doubtful—his Shansi troops hold 
the balance of power, and can swing the victory either to Feng 
Yu-hsiang or Chiang Kai-shek. 

Circumstances have forced the Kuomintang left wing and 
Feng Yu-hsiang into a quasi-co-operation, although Feng has 
not been a left-wing adherent. The left wing needs the sup- 
port of Feng Yu-hsiang’s military power, while Feng needs the 
left-wing intellectuals to supply a personnel capable of running a 
government. Whether, if Chiang Kai-shek should be defeated, 
Feng Yu-hsiang would associate the left wing with him in the 
establishment of a new government is open to question. If 
Chiang Kai-shek should thoroughly defeat Feng Yu-hsiang, the 
Nanking government would be in a position to enforce upon 
China the centralized regime toward which it has been working 
during the past year. 

TRAPS B: 


Bulletin of the Foreign Policy Association. 
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The strategy of love involves some risks. 


Our Library Desk 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


These risks however are not as great as they are sometimes made to appear, for the 


simple reason that love not only discovers, but creates, moral purpose.—Reinhold Niebuhr. 


Pacifism To-day 
Pacifism in the Modern World. Edited 
by Devere Allen. (Doubleday Doran. 
$2.00.) 

The pacifist is commonly thought of as 
a dogmatic, perhaps well-meaning but cer- 
tainly fanatical, opponent of war and of 
violence in human relations; he is supposed 
to be either ignorantly or wilfully blind to 
“the fundamental facts of human nature.” 
He is seen to be in opposition to and habit- 
ually critical of current policies. It is 
realized by few that he is an opponent only 
because he is first an advocate of a quite 
positive view of life. This view of life is 
made more difficult for him and for others 
by the perpetuation of human habits 
which are inconsistent with the highest 
welfare of the race, and these he must 
oppose, against these he must protest, as 
a step towards commending his rival view 
of human nature. 

The vast majority of those who confess 
to a desire to bring: a better world into 
being rest content with claiming that hu- 
man rights be respected. They forget that 
every right is defined in terms of existing 
social arrangements, and that while most 
of these rights are important and worth pre- 
serving they are not the last word in hu- 
man welfare; they arestatic. The pacifist, 
on the other hand, urges respect for human 
personality, which is growing, which de- 
mands ever better and better conditions 
for its survival and expansion, and which 
therefore is worth more than the “rights’’ 
with which previous ages have endowed it. 

You may, after all, respect a man’s 
rights and still treat him as cannon fod- 
der, because his rights are defined for him 
by a nation which claims a right superior 
to his, you may respect a man’s rights and 
yet treat him as a tool in a vast industrial 
mechanism, because his rights are defined 
with reference to an industrial society’s 
need of his labor; you may respect a man’s 
rights and yet treat him as an impersonal 
unit in a large impersonal group, such as a 
race, because he has not yet been accorded 
the right to be a man without a race. But 
you can not respect personality and thus 
treat men. 

In the presence of the ideal of a world 
made over to meet the conditions and 
needs of personality there are, of course, 
some who theoretically approve; they will 
even start out in the procession to welcome 
the prophets of the new order. But they 
soon find the way too hard. More or 
less gracefully they retire, finding excuses 
ready to hand. ‘Human nature being 
what it is,’’ begins the favorite excuse. 
There are others who do not withdraw 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House 


and who go on loyally in the service of 
this Kingdom of God, this world of co- 
operative human endeavor, but who are 
content with the methods hitherto tried. 
Using these methods they will work hard. 
If war is in their way they will fight it, 
that is they will use the methods of war to 
eliminate war, as eleven years ago well- 
intentioned men finished up a war to end 
war by writing a treaty which rested peace 
upon what amounted to a continuing fight. 

There are a few who choose another 
way. These say: You can not achieve 
a co-operative world by using any methods 
which violate personality, which, for ex- 
ample, rob men of freedom, or which in- 
crease mistrust or fear. These are they 


’ whom Jesus called after him when he said, 


“Tf any man compel thee to go with him 
one mile, go with him twain,’’ and “If a 
man compel thee to give him thy coat, 
give him thy cloak also.”’ 

The difference between the last two of 
these groups is not merely one of expedi- 
ency or of technique. It is fundamentally 
the difference between, on the one hand, 
an attempt to change the relations of men 
without going so far as to call on them to 
change their attitudes (an attempt il- 
lustrated at Geneva in 1927), and, on the 
other hand, an effort to win men to peace 
by the only way yet shown to be workable, 
that is by being peaceable towards them. 

Jesus in calling on men to take his way 
of love and brotherhood knew that he was 
asking them to go beyond the dictates of 
conventional conscience, beyond all the 
recognized obligations by meeting which 
men are ordinarily called good. He knew 
he was calling for volunteers to take large 
risks. If he had said, in effect, “You must 
meet men half way, if they first throw away 
their swords you must sheathe your own,”’ 
I wonder whether his words would have 
been preserved till this year of grace, 1929! 
He said, instead, that the Kingdom of God 
would not come into being until some (they 
would, he knew, be few at first) would go 
the second ‘mile of selfless, generous ser- 
vice. Changing the figure, he said his 
disciples would have to be willing to give 
up the cloak rather than let human broth- 
erhood be dependent upon their getting 
exact retribution for the loss of a coat. 
All of which, in passing, seems as if it 
might have some bearing on some practical] 
issues like that of the war debts. 

Those who take the fundamental position 
I have called pacifist do not usually claim 
that their assumption will always be veri- 
fied by results; they know it is not true 
that always and everywhere men will re- 
spond intelligently and generously to good- 
will. They know, as Jesus knew, that the 
risks are great. But they know also that 


the risks are not always as great as they 
appear, for love creates an atmosphere in 
which love can respond. Your skeptic, on 
the other hand, who says that human na- 
ture is incurably pugnacious and competi- 
tive, finds it so. Wherever he goes his 
skepticism goes before him to impair the 
capacity of others for idealism. So he 
accumulates evidence of the kind that 
suits his theory of human nature. But he 
is out of date. To-day we do actually 
trust our neighbors and take for granted 
that the vast majority of our fellows are 
friendly, and by basing our behavior on 
this faith we help to create an atmosphere 
of social order and civic peace. So suc- 
cessful has been this (really quite modern) 
pacifism in personal relations that the use 
of force as the security of our lives is 
rapidly disappearing. Our institutions of 
the home, the schoo], the neighborhood, 
and the state are all created and sustained 
by the faith which has replaced force by 
good-will. 

Is it too bold a hope, too wild a sup- 
position, that the love, trust, good-will and 
fellowship which have glorified with peace 
our common daily life (once so completely 
dominated by force) may yet extend their 
scope to include the corporate life of men 
in those economic and political units we 
call nations? Is it too arduous an under- 
taking to present to mankind this better 
way? Not for those who have taken 
Jesus seriously. 

These reflections are partly suggested 
by and partly offered by way of tribute 
to a volume in which Mr. Devere Allen, 
editor of The World To-morrow, has brought 
together essays by twenty pacifists, most 
of them well-known men like Rabindra- 
nath Tagore, John Haynes Holmes, Rufus 
Jones, Paul Jones, Roger Baldwin, who 
deal with the new ideal in human relations 
from many points of view. Without any 
attempt at unity of treatment there is a 
quite striking unity in spirit which identi- 
fies these men as leaders in the now self- 
conscious movement to win the world for 
peace. It will be a great pity if this 
volume is not widely read both by those 
who lean towards pacifistic views and by 
many who completely misunderstand the 
position of the pacifist of to-day. 

H.E.B.S. 
* * 
Facts for Peace Workers 
Between War and Peace. By Florence 

B. Boeckel. (Macmillan.) 

The title of this book is neither very 
informative nor particularly alluring, but 
the sub-title, ‘Handbook for Peace 
Workers,”’ clearly describes the character 
and purpose of the work. One is tempted 

(Continued on page 1469) 
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The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


OCTOBER 27 AT THE BIRTHPLACE 


The Clara Barton Birthplace on Taft 
Hill, North Oxford, was visited to-day by 
one hundred and fifty people from Con- 
necticut, representing the G. A. R., Wo- 
men’s Relief Corps, Sons of Union Veter- 
ans and Daughters of Veterans under the 
direction of Clara Barton Tent No. 7 of 
Norwich. Conn. 

The visitors arrived at noon, and after 
lunch and inspection of the home and camp 
grounds, conducted out of door services 
around the flag staff on the camp grounds. 
These included speaking, community sing- 
ing and exercises by a ladies’ drum corps 
of Clara Barton Tent No. 7. 

The pilgrimage was then continued to 
the grave of Clara Barton in the North 
Cemetery, where they were met by a grand- 
niece of Miss Barton, Mrs. Guy Olney, 
and a wreath placed on the grave. 

It is expected this pilgrimage will be 
made annually. 

* * 
HAVERHILL HAS A PUBLIC MEET- 
ING 


The Women’s Universalist Missionary 
Society of Massachusetts held its first 
Public Meeting of the season at Haverhill 
on Thursday, Oct. 31. 

It is certainly in order to say first of all 
that the women of that church gave a 
most cordial reception to its guests. This 
greeting was voiced by Mrs. Norman D. 
Fletcher, the wife of the pastor, at the 
opening of the morning session, and was 
graciously responded to by the district 
vice-president, Mrs. C. Guy Robbins. 

The morning. program was devoted to 
the several lines of department activities, 
among which was the very thoughtful 
address of Rev. S. Laurine Freeman re- 
garding the value of Mission Study both 
for the adult and for the child. 

Mrs. Edwin R. Sampson, who has 
served this organization for the past four 
years as its president, gave a most in- 
teresting half hour’s talk upon the Con- 
vention just held in Washington, D. C. 

Our state president, Mrs. George E. 
Huntley, seeing the state president of New 
Hampshire, Mrs. Kate W. Chase, in the 
audience, called upon her and three of her 
fellow workers to come to the platform. 
She presented them and asked them to say 
something to their sisters in the faith. 
This they responded to in a most happy 
manner. Then four of our ministers who 
were present gave most earnest messages, 
in the three minutes allowed to each of 
them. 

Rey. Hazel I..Kirk was presented as the 
newly elected president of the Women’s 
National Missionary Association, and 
responded in her own happy manner. She 
said that she felt she was still just as much 
a part of the local and state organizations 


and would have as keen an interest in every 
undertaking as always before. 

The Massachusetts women are indeed 
proud to have four of their constituency 
serving on the National Board, with Miss 
Kirk as the president, Mrs. Schonland as 
corresponding secretary, Mrs. Sampson 
as literature secretary, and Mrs. Thayer of 
Oxford as a trustee, who will be near by to 
know the needs of the Clara Barton Birth- 
place. 

Following the Juncheon (which was in 
reality a dinner and most sumptuously 
served) the afternoon session was opened 
by singing and a prayer by the pastor. 


The roll call showed about one hundred 
per cent. 

The organist, Alexander Roger, and the 
soloist, Mrs. Howard L. Clark, added 
much to the enjoyment of the meeting. 

Mrs. Alice Shepherd Riggs, formerly of 
Turkey, having served with her husband 
as a missionary, and whose parents had 
lived in Syria many years, gave a most 
interesting address, illustrating her talk 
with living models whom she had dressed 
for the occasion in costumes that she had 
brought with her. ; 

Much credit must be given Miss Free- 
man, Mrs. Robbins and Mrs. Pfaff for the 
presentation of the ‘‘Old Message for the 
New Day,” an interpretation in scripture 
and song. It was a very beautiful closing 
of an interesting and well worth while day. 


Our Young People 


Conducted by Dorothy Tilden Spcerl 


FRANKNESS AND FINANCE 
Max A. Kapp 

“Go to Washington as the representa- 
tive of the Y. P. C. U. Confer with the 
proper authorities on the matter of the 
proposed Department of Religious Edu- 
cation, which will affect the future of the 
Y. P. C. U. very deeply. Present to the 
officials of the General Convention our 
request for more funds for extension work. 
We want a field worker.’’ Such, in effect, 
is a summary of the orders given to me to 
work on in Washington. 

The Universalist Church is deeply in- 
terested in the Y. P. C. U. That is a fact 
that needs to be strongly stated, because 
there are some pessimists who have been 
loud in proclaiming that the Y. P. C. U. 
has done its work, and now can shuffle off 
the boards. The official General Conven- 
tion is interested in the Y. P. C. U., and, 
far from being unfriendly, far from being 
unreasonable, the official General Con- 
vention is warm and helpful in its whole 
attitude towards the young people. 

This is manifested by the fact that our 
request for more money from the General 
Convention was heard with respect. 
“What do you want to use it for?” was 
asked. ‘For extension work, forming 
new unions, advertising Ferry Beaeh, 
getting out pamphlets, and so forth,’ was 
the reply. ‘Very well, we’ll do something 
for you. If we have to pinch for any- 
thing, we ought to pinch for the Y. P. 
OD? 

When I went to the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Trustees and told them the 
Y. P. C. U. wanted a field worker, they 
were not at allimpressed. They said field 
workers were not the secret of success in 
the Y. P. C. U. And the idea of having 
the Executive Board of the Y. P. C. U. 
do the field work met with great approval. 

But the chief reason why a separate 
field worker for the Y. P. C. U. seemed un- 
feasible at this time appears in the form 
of the new Department of Religious Edu- 


- 


cation now in process of being organized. 

If such a department is organized (and 
undoubtedly it will be) it seems as if the 
field work of the Y. P. C. U. will be done 
in connection with the field work of the 
entire Department of Religious Education. 
Already in certain -instances the field 
workers of the G. S. S. A. have done work 
in the local parishes. 

So it can be reported that your repre- 
sentative accomplished two things—the 
getting of more money; the getting of a 
definite refusal of the request for an inde- 
pendent field worker. 

What did the Y. P. C..U. definitely do 
about the new Department of Religious 
Education? Your representative simply 
reaffirmed the position taken at the At- 
Janta Convention. We shalJl co-operate. 
We understand very clearly that co- 
operation by now possible interpretation 
means giving up the Y. P. C. U. as a 
séparate and independent organization. 
We are voluntarily joining in a move- 
ment for a consistent, sane, correlated 
system of religious education for the Uni- 
versalist Church. 

Just what form the Department of 
Religious Education will take nobody 
knows at present. But the needs and 
the point of view of the Y. P. C. U. will 
get the same fair consideration accorded 
to the Sunday School Association, the 
Missionary Association, and the General 
Convention. Prof. John Ratcliff of Tufts 
College, newly elected president of the 
G. S. S. A., is the man who will play an 
important part in the development of the 
new department. At the Convention he 
made a strong plea for frankness and 
openness about the newly launched enter- 
prise. He dealt hard blows at ‘‘depart- 
mental jealousy and suspicion.’”’ If there 
is such jealousy and suspicion in the Y. P. 
C. U., now is the time for it to take definite 
form and expression. If it is simply base- 
less conjecture and petty prejudice, it 
must be cut out ruthlessly. 


‘ 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St,, Boston 


WHEREABOUTS 
Miss Slaughter: 
Nov. 16 to 23. Bangor, and other 
points in Maine. Boston for the Sab- 
bath School Union Headquarters. 
Dr. Earle: 
Novy. 16 to 23. Headquarters. 


* * 


DOES CHRISTIANITY INFLUENCE 
JAPANESE LIFE? 


Mr. Horiguchi, the new mayor of Tokyo, 
whose little son is a member of our Midori 
Kindergarten, has just taken office and be- 
gun an admirable course of reform. He 
has announced, as far as his administra- 
tion is concerned, the end of the old 
“geisha party’? method of conducting 
political business. He has invited Mr. 
Kagawa, known all over the world as a 
Christian evangelist, to take the head of 
’ the Social Service work of the city. The 
Education Bureau has invited all re- 
ligious workers to co-operate in the re- 
ligious education of students. What a 
wonderful opportunity for missionaries! 


* * 


NEWS YOU OUGHT TO KNOW 


The first offering for our work in Japan, 
what we ca!l our International Friendship 
Offering, is $5 coming from our young 
friends at the Suffolk Normal Training 
School. If these girls and boys, lacking so 
many of life’s opportunities themselves, 
are learning to widen their thought to 
other lands and to the larger work of our 
church, if they are giving this sum out of 
their own limited resources, what ought 
we to expect from more prosperous groups? 

Prof. John M. Ratcliff conducted a fo- 
rum at the convention of the Massa- 
chusetts Council of Religious Education 
recently held at Eliot Congregational 
Church, Roxbury. The theme was ‘‘Re- 
ligious Education in Relation to Current 
Moral and Social Problems.’’ Professor 
Ratcliff distributed mimeographed sheets 
outlining his subjects, and the discussion 
that followed was most interesting and 
profitable. 

Interest and participation in Leader- 
* ship Training are increasing. During the 
year ending September, 1929, 213 Stan- 
dard credits were issued to our people. 
About half of these were earned at summer 
institutes, a few at interdenominational 
summer schools, and the balance at local 
classes or by correspondence. 

Twenty teachers and officers of the 
Woonsocket, R. J., church school are 
attending a course of lectures on the Bible, 
given by Prof. Millar Burrows of Brown 
University and sponsored by the Woon- 
socket Council of Religious Education. 

Denver, Col., has a Community School 
for Leadership Training, and Mrs. Car- 
mah Pfaff, director of our own school in 
that city, is one of the instructors. ° 


Rev. Weston A.. Cate 


Minister of our church at Nashua, N. H. 
Leader in a church school of exceptional 


excellence. Now first vice-president of 
the General Sunday School Association. 


Rev. H. E. Latham of Springfield, Vt., 
is lecturing on “The Pupil and His Psy- 
chology’’ before a county group of workers. 

Miss Grace Parker of Fitchburg, Mass., 
is registered for a Standard course by cor- 
respondence. 

The total offering for the work of our 
Association as subscribed at Washington 
was $4,122.04, more than $200 better 
than at first reported. 


Ee 2 


FIELD WORK CONFERENCE AT THE 
WASHINGTON CONVENTION 


A most interesting conference on Field 
Work was held during the week at Wash- 
ington, at which thirteen states and the 
District of Columbia were represented. 

There was much interesting testimony 
to the value of field work, and the thought 
was emphasized that the results of field 
work are almost always in proportion to 
the careful preparation and complete under- 
standing which has preceded the appoint- 
ment. 

A plan for regional field work to be 
done by competent persons in the sec- 
tions of the country where they happen 
to live, but under the direction of the 
General Sunday School Association, was 
discussed. A dozen and more people 
volunteered to help in such work. 

The General Sunday School Association 
is now ofiering four types of Field Work, 
and will welcome correspondence with 
any school or any State Sunday School 
Association in regard to such work. 


(a) Single night appointments: 
For inspiration and the meeting of 
special problems. ¢- 
For well-organized schools. 

(b) Sunday visitations: 
To speak in the pulpit. 
To inspect the school. 

(c) A five-night school: 
For the giving of a Standard Leader- 
ship Course. 
May be five consecutive nights. 
Or one night a week for five or six 
weeks. 
Schools located conveniently could ar- 
range a circuit so that the same teach- 
ers could serve three or four schools 
during a six weeks period. 

(d) Longer period, for reorganizing and 
strengthening the school. 
May include a five-night class. 

If you are interested in any of these forms 
of Field Work, the Association will try to 
arrange it for you, expecting you to make 
all possible preparations for its successful 
outcome. In most cases, the local school 
would only need to provide the enter- 
tainment of the worker while in the field, 
although additional participation in the 
expense will be welcomed. - 

* * 


) 


JUST FACTS FROM OUR OFFICE 


In one day recently, our Loan Library 
sent out twenty-seven books. Just figure 
out what that means in time to a busy 
secretary with uncounted other duties, 
selecting, packing, addressing, stamping, 
mailing, probably notices later that the 
books are due. Do you wonder that 
sometimes you do not get the book for 
which you ask by return mail? But 
think also what twenty-seven books in 
one day means for the schools that bor- 
rowed. Help in choosing curriculum, new 
information and inspiration, clearer think- 
ing about our big tasks. It is worth all it 
costs in time and money. We count the 
service of our Loan Library one of our 
most useful forms of help. We want you 
all to use the library. 


* * 


FACTS AND FOLKS 


From the students who were graduated 
recently from the Theological School of 
St. Lawrence University, this information 
has been solicited: Miss Eleanor Collie, ’29, 
is Director of Religiéus Education in the 
Church of the Messiah (Universalist) at 
Philadelphia, Pa. Virginia Eddy, ’28, 
holds a similar position in the Church of 
the Redeemer (Universalist) at Newark, 
N. J. Leonard C. Prater, ’29, and Philip 
Thayer, ’29, were each ordained to’ the 
Universalist ministry during the summer, 
the former in Texas, where he is Super- 
iIntendent of Churches, and the latter in 
Olinda, Ontario. 
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Among Our Churches 


New York 


The Chapin Home. 
—Anniversary Day 
was observed Oct. 17. 
A Jamaica paper thus 
reported the event: 
“Anniversary Day was 
celebrated at Chapin 
Home Oct. 17, an 
annual event held in 
honor of the dedication of the present 
Chapin Home in 1910, to the use of the 
aged and infirm. Crowning the highest of 
Jamaica’s hills, it stands, a monument to 
the philanthropy born in the mind of its 
founder and her husband, Mrs. E. H. 
Chapin, and fostered by the loving care of 
willing workers, who make its existence a 
possibility. Mrs. Ruel S. Darling, chair- 
man of the executive committee, was chair- 
man of the day. On the reception com- 
mittee were Mrs. Horan E. Fox, president 
of the board of trustees, Mrs. Wm. D. 
Faris and Miss Pierce. The spacious re- 
ception rooms were made cheery with 
open fires and colorful autumn flowers and 
foliage. In the rose colored sun parlors 
were tables, displaying articles for sale. 
At the family table Mrs. E. E. Mapes 
was in charge. Assisting her were Mrs. 
F. O. Hall, Mrs. H. Hull, and several mem- 
bers of the Home family. At the fancy 
table, Mrs. W. H. Childs was chairman, 
assisted by Mrs. H. T. Lockwood and Mrs. 
C. F. Waterbury. At the auxiliary table 
were Mrs. A. E. Snow, chairman, Mrs. 
James Beveridge, Mrs. Geo. S. Reitter, 
Mrs. Walter Hill and Mrs. John Bishoff. 
Mrs. O. F. Taussig was candy table chair- 
man, and at that table with her were Miss 
Caroline Hoe, Miss Annie Miller, Mrs. 
E. F. Briggs and Mrs. Bow. In the eve- 
ning dinner was served to nearly two hun- 
dred guests, including many people of 
note, members of the board of trustees 
and their families. Dr. Frank Oliver Hall, 
pastor of the Church of the Divine Pater- 
nity, Manhattan, was among the guests. 
In a corridor leading to the infirmary was 
a newly placed bronze tablet, ‘In loving 
memory of Mary Adele Stickney,’’ who 
was a member of the board of trustees for 
forty-nine years, and recording secretary 
for twenty-seven years. The tablet was 
presented by the board of trustees, and 
under it was placed a large bow! of fresh 
flowers. Among e Home family a 
familiar face was missing, that of Mrs. 
Mary Ellison, its oldest member, who had 
resided at Chapin Home thirty-one years, 
and who had reached the great age of 
ninety-eight. Mrs. Ellison passed away 
recently. On a table in the main corridor 
rested an exquisite basket of flowers pre- 
sented to Miss Grace Russell, matron of 
Chapin Home, by the family, on the occa- 
sion of her birthday, October 15. Richard 
Brenton, superintendent of the Home, has 


City Letter 


but recently returned from an extended 
visit to England, where he spent the sum- 
mer with his mother, brothers and sisters. 
Tt was his first visit in thirty-nine years. 
* * Washinston Heights.—An execu- 
tive board has been formed of twenty-five 
young men who have grown up in the 
church, with several fathers, whose pur- 
Pose will be to back up the church board 
and minister in their work. A girls’ or- 
ganization has been formed under excel- 
lent leadership, called the Girls’ Red Cross, 
of the U. S. Junior Naval Guards. It will 
assist in the church work generally. A 
letter has been received by the minister 
from Police Commissioner Whalen, ex- 
pressing interest in Mr. Harris’ work and a 
readiness to encourage it by sending a 
special representative. The work has 
been the prevention of wrong. Mr. Harris 
said the one thing which gave him the most 
encouragement was a statement by an 
official in Washington that if he had picked 
up the lantern which the Chicago cow 
kicked over years ago, he would never 
have the credit of saving the city. Tabu- 
lated results of our work can never be 
made, but the large company of success- 
ful young men upwards of fifty, who began 
with us when very young, stands as it is, 
with no way of telling what might have 
been if the Universalist denomination had 
not been large enough to be willing to do 
good regardless of race or sect. A district 
judge said before a crowded court room, 
“The Universalist church of Washington 
Heights and its minister is the only church 
in Greater New York that appears before 
me in behalf of the poor and the mis- 
treated.’”’ Roosevelt Sunday was fittingly 
observed, with several addresses by young 
men, and the president, Arthur S. Mc- 
Daniel, and pastor. The usual New York 
habit of moving has robbed us again of 
workers. * * Middletown.—The Mis- 
sion Circle and Women’s Aid have a 
variety of activities on at present—a mis- 
sion tea, a rummage sale, a public enter- 
tainment with readings and music, and a 
“Digest of the Day’’ booklet to sell, which 
includes a published parish list, ete. The 
ladies are also making generous contribu- 
tions to needy families. The younger 
ladies’ group, the Fortnightly Auxiliary, 
had a Hallowe’en social, and will put on a 
large jitney supper soon. Their sales of 
Christmas cards are large and promise a 
good income. The Y. P. C. U. held a suc- 
cessful Hallowe’en dance, and is planning 
a card party. A new infiux of younger 
members is helping to strengthen this work. 
Nine of the young people are participating 
in a minstrel show given by the Chrisiian 
Endeavor Union of the city, of which we 
are members. The superintendent of our 
school, Mr. Don L. L. Bates, gave the 
school a surprise by getting married. 


When he returns the schoo! hopes to sur- 
prise him. The Friendly Indians, pre- 
Scout age children, are reorganizing. The 
Scout committee has supplied a new 
circulating heat stove for the enlarged 
Scout room. About twenty-five Scouts 
are now working in these fine quarters. 
They will do some painting on floor and 
walls. We have been fortunate to rent 
our parish house for three or four different 
outside organizations, which helps in- 
crease our income. Church attendance 
has been adversely affected by the good 
weather and other causes, including sick- 
ness, but the school attendance has been 
encouraging. * * Divine Paternity.— 
Rev. Ellsworth C. Reamon and Rey. 
Weston A. Cate were among the October 
preachers. The Manhattan Congrega- 
tional Church, awaiting the completion of 
its new edifice, is holding joint services 
with the Divine Paternity congregation. 
Dr. Hall most fortunately escaped injury 
in a railroad wreck, returning from the 
General Convention, which caused the 
death of the engineer of the train and in- 
jury to others. On Nov. 10 Dr. Bruce 
Swift will preach. * * Newark, N. J.— 
By command of the Editor, the Newark 
church has been included in the New York 
City circuit. For Sunday evening there 
has been launched a forum—“The People’s 
Institute Forum’’—the formation which 
began last spring. ‘‘The People’s Insti- 
tute,’ a movement of similar nature 
which has functioned for the past four 
years, “‘very successfully,’”’ is giving its 
force and resources to the new endeavor— 
a single, unified, liberal movement. The 
first meeting was held Nov. 3, with a debate 
between Victor F. Calverton (‘‘yes’’) and 
Arthur Garfield Hays (‘‘no’’) on the ques- 
tion, “Is Liberalism a Menace?’’ Occa- 
sionally there will be presented some out- 
standing illustrated lecture. ‘“The purpose 
of this movement is to create greater tol- 
erance and understanding between peoples 
of all creeds, races, nationalities and view- 
points—to further progress by such orderly 
discussion and friendly contact.’ Miss 
Virginia Eddy, a graduate of St. Lawrence 
Theological School, began her work as 


director of religious education in Septem- ~ 


ber. The young people, under Miss Eddy’s 
leadership, have presented the comedy, 
“Clarence,’”’ by Booth Tarkington. The 
Sunday school sponsored an old-fashioned 
“County Fair,’’ Nov. 8., Rev. and Mrs. 
L. H. Garner have won the confidence and 
love of their people, and the co-operation 
is complete. * * The Metropolitan Al- 
liance met Nov. 8 at Mt. Vernon. The 
new president, Mrs. Serena I. Payne, be- 
gan a new year with the Alliance, that 
promises large success. The speaker was 
Mrs. Walter S. Cornly and her topic 
“The American Home.’ * * The Sun- 
day School Institute will meet Nov. 15, 
evening, at All Souls Church, Brooklyn. 
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* * Mr. James A. Rich, a member of 
the Church of the Divine Paternity, passed 
away in September, at his home in Florida. 
In the last years of his life Mr. Rich lived 
in the South. When a New York resident, 
Mr. Rich was frequently seen at General 


,and State Conventions, representing the 


Church of the Divine Paternity. The two 
great passions of his life were Masonry 


and the Universalist Church. To these 


he gave his best thought and supreme 
devotion. He was a noble father, as his 
son and daughter gratefully testify. Many 
friends gathered at the memorial service, 
held in Brooklyn, Sept. 13. Dr. Grose 
officiated at the interment in Greenwood. 
* * All Souls.—A cordial welcome awaits 
the new pastor, Rev. Cornelius Greenway, 
who assumes the duties of the pastorate, 
Dec. 1. Dr. Grose continues in charge of 
the church until Dee. 1. His future 
home will be at 1949 Commonwealth 
Avenue, Boston, and it is possible that he 
will take a business position, rendering 
such continued service to the church as 
may be commanded. Oct. 29 a reception 
was tendered Dr. and Mrs. Grose at All 
Souls, attended by a host of their ad- 
mirers and friends. Incidentally, but of 
magnitude, all the people of the church 
are their friends. The chapel was beauti- 
fully decorated with autumn flowers and 
foliage, and music was furnished by a trio 
of instrumentalists from the Chaminade, 
one of Brooklyn’s leading musical organ- 
izations. After friendly greetings Dr. 
and Mrs. Grose were given a purse of gold 
by Mr. Frank L. Bryant, representing the 
parish, who spoke of the greater wealth 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rev. Frederic Williams Perkins, D. D., 
of Washington is to preach the sermon at 
the union Thanksgiving service of the 
churches in the uptown district of Wash- 
ington, seven or eight denomination unit- 
ing. Dr. Perkins was the preacher at Mt. 
Vernon Seminary, Nov. 10. 


Rev. Clinton Lee Scott of Atlanta, Ga., 
has accepted a call to the church in Peoria; 
Tll., to begin Jan. 1, 1930. 


Rey. Crawford O. Smith, pastor of 
Beacon Universalist Church, will preach 
the sermon at the union Thanksgiving 
service of the churches of Brookline. 


Massachusetts 


Norwell.—Without the leadership of a 
minister at present, we had a parish sup- 
per on Oct. 30 at which $16 was cleared. 
At our recent sale the women netted $52. 
Our church school has an attendance of 
nearly thirty. Miss Bray is giving the 
school her very best effort and thought. 
The State Superintendent was here on a 
recent Sunday conducting the service and 
holding a conference with our most in- 
terested workers. Since then the Su- 


of appreciation and affection from the 
people. Dr. and Mrs. Grose made ap- 
propriate responses, declaring that in the 
Boston home there will always be an open 
door to All Souls people. Dr. and Mrs. 
Grose will leave Brooklyn with the best 
wishes and abiding esteem, not only of All 
Souls, but of all who have known them in 
the successful pastorate of the past seven 
years. * * Good Tidings.—Rev. J. A. 
Judge is setting the pace, and his people 
are keeping step. A Boy Scouts Troop 
(No. 84) has been formed. On the thirty- 
fourth birthday of the Y. P. C. U. on Oct. 
20 sixty persons were present. Rally Day 
of the Sunday school was a success with a 
very large attendance. The fair, Nov. 6, 
7, 8, was the usual social and financial 
success. Nov. 10—Armistice Sunday— 
was a great day at Good Tidings. Morn- 
ing theme: “The Horrors of Peace.’ 
Evening, with the American Legion and 
Boy Scouts in attendance, the subject, 
“Laughs between Shells.” Mr. Judge, as a 
captein in the war, knows how to deal 
adequately and eloquently with war 
themes. * * Church Extension.—The 
church extension committee has selected 
Floral Park, Long Island, as the place to 
start a new movement. Services com- 
mencing Noy. 10 will be held until Jan. 1 
in the Masonic Temple. On Nov. 17 
Rev. J. A. Judge will preach. Music 
will be furnished by Miss Eckenroth, 
pianist, and Mrs. Kessler, soprano. Mem- 
bers of the Metropolitan churches are 
cordially invited to these services on Sun- 
day afternoon, at 3.45 o’clock. 
Thomas Edward Potterton. 


and Interests 


perintendent has sent a preacher each 
Sunday. These preachers have given 
their services and their words and their 
presence have been greatly appreciated. 
= = 

OUR LIBRARY DESK 

(Continued from page 1465) 
to use the expression, “Encyclopedia of 
Peace,’’ in connection with the volume. 
But the word “encyclopedia” frightens 
some people away, and that is the last 
thing we want to do. In fact we want at 
the outset to turn from book-reviewer to 
propagandist and urge all who are in- 
terested in the task of furthering world 
peace either to have the volume in their 
possession, or to secure it for their public 
libraries, where it can be used for frequent 
reference. 

The book is not the usual kind of work 
on peace which has been done over and 
over in every country since the war. It 
is not an emotional appeal to the uncon- 
verted, and it does not try to set forth the 
horrors of war in such imaginative lan- 
guage as to stir our souls to passion. 
Perhaps there is still need for that kind of 
appeal, now that a new getieration is 
coming on the scene which knows nothing 


about war except as ‘“‘an old wives’ tale.’ 
But surely the author has done a far more 
difficult and necessary thing, namely, to 
assemble within the limits of one volume 
the material that peace workers need in 
the constructive tasks immediately ahead. 

For instance, one can find here what 
educators, church workers, labor leaders, 
women, business men, veterans, etc., have 
said, and what programs they have passed 
at their respective conventions. 

Then there is material on all the up-to- 
date important organizations and move- 
ments working for or against peace, such 
as outlawry, international law, military 
policy, imperialism, etc. 

At the end there is a very valuable list 
of peace organizations and of books and 
articles. 

This book is unquestionably one of the 
major contributions to the intelligent 
struggle for peace. 

Clarence R. Skinner. 

Tufts College. 


Other books on Peace recently reviéwed 
and to be reviewed later are ““The Chris- 
tian’s Alternative to War,’’ by Leyton 
Richards (Macmillan, $1.50); ““The Pacific 
Area, An International Survey,’’ by Prof. 
George H. Blakeslee (World Peace Founda- 
tion, $2.00): and “The American Peace 
Crusade,”’ 1815-1860, by Merle E. Curti 
(Duke University Press, $3.50.) 

Se: : 
Christianizing a Nation 
By Charles E. Jefferson. (Doubleday, 

Doran. $2.00.) 

This book is written by Dr. Jefferson, _ 
noted and much beloved minister of 
Broadway Tabernacle, and comprises the 
Enoch Pond Lectures delivered at the 
Bangor Theological Seminary last winter. 
Tt constitutes a passionate appeal for na- 
tional righteousness after the manner of an 
Old Testament prophet and a Christian 
evangelist. No one can question the 
utter sincerity of the author as one reads 
paragraph after paragraph of warm and 
forceful utterance. But this is about as far 
as one can go in praise of it. Many of the 
faults of the evangelist are at once ap- 
parent: little analysis, statements made 
minus the reasons for them, mere surface 
examination. One feels as a series of lec- 
tures delivered before’a popular audience 
they made considerable of an impression, 
but that they lack sufficient definite think- 
ing for book form. 

We find too much in this book that is af- 
ter the manner of assuming that al! prog- 
ress is the result of Christianity, and that 
Christianity is the only religion that can 
be called a religion. What would a modern 
Jew think of these sentences for example: 
“A nation ought to be Christian. If it re- 
fuses to become Christian it is lost. We 
are living in a Christian universe. Our 
little planet is a Christian planet.... 
Before him (Christ) every nation will some” 
day bend the knee and every ruler and 
parliament will confess that he is Master 
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indeed.’’ This strikes us as evangelicalism 
running away with judgment, and as 
the sort of thing which will not help over 
much in the solution of contemporary 
social problems. 

Every now and then, however, Dr. Jef- 
ferson betrays a surprising liberalism. For 
example: “‘To assume that Christianity 
now must do only the things that Jesus 
did, and to imagine that preachers are do- 
ing their full duty when they speak only 
the words which the apostles wrote, is to 
reduce Christianity to a ‘form of tyranny 
and to blight the aspirations and intuitions 
of forward-looking men.’’ The chapter on 
“The Church in National Politics” has 
much sound sense in it, but here again the 
author fails really to grapple with the prob- 
lem. 

Norman D. Fletcher. 

Haverhill, Mass. 


* * 


UNIVERSALIST WOMEN’S 
ALLIANCE 


The Universalist Women’s Alliance of 
Boston and vicinity will open another 
year of its splendid work. 

The spirit of friendliness and good-will 
toward our neighbors has opened the door 
of opportunity wider to us. In the past 
year the women of this Alliance have made 
new friends and renewed old friendships 
so dear to all. 

The educational part of our program, 
offered us by each participating church, 
has been of the finest nature, and we feel 
that every one who has attended the meet- 
ings has enjoyed being with us. 

The social hour which follows our enter- 
tainment always finds all eager to learn 
the ways and means of financing their 
particular field or enterprise. In fact 
every minute spent at the Women’s Al- 
liance is worth-while. 

The First Universalist Church of Ar- 
lington welcomed its friends on Friday, 
Nov. 15, 1929. 

Mr. William M. Emery of the Boston 
Transcript gave Longfellow’s ‘‘Wayside 
Inn,”’ illustrated. 

Florence M. Feehan, 
Corresponding Secretary. 


* * 


AS SEEN BY THE MESSIAH CHURCH 
BULLETIN 


Messiah Church without Dr. Sweetser! 
It seems incredible to the writer, and to 
those who were associated with him 
through the forty-two years of his pastorate 
it must seem almost impossible. 

What glorious fruitage those years have 
brought. How many saddened hearts 
have been strengthened, how many timid, 
stumbling souls have been uplifted. 

We try to visualize the children he has 
christened, the church members he has 
received, the marriage ties he has blessed, 
the bereaved homes he has visited with 
his message of comfort. Could all those 
speak who have been touched by his minis- 


try, what a chorus of affection and grati- 
tude would arise. 

We are writing from the Convention in 
Washington. On every hand are voiced 
expressions of profound respect and sincere 
affection. The Ministers’ Meeting this 
afternoon interrupted its program to pay 
a tribute of honor to him to whom the 
Universalist Church owes much. 

Difficult indeed is it to express the feel- 
ings stirred in the depths of our hearts by 
the message just received. We had sent 
to the printer for insertion in this issue of 
the ‘‘Messenger’”’ an announcement of Dr. 
Sweetser’s serious illness, and our prayer 
that he might be restored to us and glad- 
den us again with his kindly word and 
lovable smile. 

But how inexorable are the decrees of 
life! How swiftly they sometimes de- 
scend upon us! Fortunate indeed are we 
if we can meet them with the same calm 
assurance, the same unshakable faith, 
that characterized him whose passing we 
so deeply regret.— Herbert E. Benton. 


* * 


DEATH OF JAMES D. CARPENTER 


Mr. James D. Carpenter, of Woonsocket, 
R. L., died at his home on Wednesday 
night, Nov. 6, at the age of ninety-two. 
Funeral services were held in the home 
Saturday afternoon. Mr. Carpenter was 
a trustee of the Universalist Publishing 
House. 


Notices 


MAINE FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Received on transfers, Rev. Benjamin H. Clark 
from Georgia, and Rev. H. L. Buzzell from Massa- 
chusetts. 

G. W. Sias, Secretary. 
8 


MASSACHUSETTS FELLOWSHIP COMMIT- 
TEE 


At the meeting on Monday, Oct. 28, 1929, the fol- 
lowing action was taken: 

Renewed the license of Lawrence W. Abbott for 
one year as of October 25, 1929. 

Granted an ordained clergyman’s license to Rev. 
Horace Westwood, D. D. 

Letters of transfer granted to Rev. Alfred S. Cole 
to New York, and Rev. W. P. Farnsworth to New 
York. 

George F. Newcomb, Secretary. 


* * 


GENERAL CONVENTION FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 


At the meeting on Oct. 23, 1929, a lay license was 
granted to Dr. L. W. Lowry of Little Rock, Ar- 


kansas. 
* * 


KING’S CHAPEL SERVICES 
Daily except Saturday at 12.15 p. m. 

Nov. 19-22. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, First Uni- 
tarian Church, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Nov. 26-27. Dean Charles R. Brown, Emeritus, 
Yale Divinity School. 

Nov. 28. 11 a. m. Thanksgiving Day Service, 
Rev. John Carroll Perkins, D. D., 

Nov. 29. Rabbi Harry Levi, 
Boston. 

Dee. 3-6. Rev. John H. Lathrop, D. D., Church 
of the Saviour, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Dec. 10-11. Rev. Harold Major, D. D., First 
Baptist Church, Boston. 


Temple Israel, 


Dec. 12-13. Rev. Ralph E. Bailey, First Parish, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Dec. 17-20. Rev. A. Herbert Gray, D. D., Crouch 
Hill Presbyterian Church, London, England. 

Dec. 24, 26, 27. Rev. Miles Hanson, First Church, 
Roxbury, Mass. ; 

Dee. 81, Jan. 2, 8. Rev. Horace Westwood, D. D., 
Laymen’s League Mission Preacher. 

* * 
WANTED 


Will pay $2.00 each for two copies of “Cruising 
Around a Changing World,” by John van Schaick, Jr., 
for customers who are making a trip around the 
world. Communicate before sending. A. W. Polk, 
176 Newbury St., Boston. 

rr) 


NEW HAMPSHIRE FELLOWSHIP COMMIT- 
TEE 
License for one year, dated Oct. 7, 1929, granted 
to Arthur W. Webster, Tufts College and Kingston, 
N. H. 
Asa M. Bradley, Secretary. 


CHILD’S BIBLE 


GENUINE LEATHER BINDING 
LARGE MINION TYPE 00 
SELF-PRONOUNCING Postpaid 
Palestine 
Pictures in 


Peciicaé Pe rer to the Child’s 


Own Interest with 

Pictures which illustrate in natural colors 

scenes and places taken from nature and life 
in the Holy Land as they now exist, 

The text is Self-Pronouncing, by the &id_ of 

which children can leer to pronounce a pe dif- 

ficult SCRIPTURE PROPER NAME 


Spectmen cf Type 
‘36 But Jésus called themunto him, 
land said, « “Sufier little children to 


5415 French Morocco Lenthany 
overlapping covers, round corners, red 
under gold edges, head bands Lene Biss " $2. 00 
ple silk marker, gold titles.. 


Order of 
Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston Mass. 


Animal 


Rescue 


Lost, deserted, injured, 

abused animals—92,013 

such saved at our shelter 
last year. 

League Will you help us? 


51 Carver St., Boston, Mass. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ ACENCIES 
Boston, 120 Boylston St. Birmingham, 808 Title Bldg. 
New York, 225 Fifth Ave. Kansas City, 1020 McGee St. 
Syracuse, 402 Dillaye Bldg. Spokane, So. 809 Wall St. ¢ 
Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. Portland, 409 Journal Bldg. 
Pittsburgh, 549 Union Trust Bldg. Los Angeles, 548 So. Spring St. 

Send to any address above for circular. 


Church Decorations 


HARRY HAYMAN COCHRANE 
Mural Artist and Church Decorator 
581 Boylston Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


Studio at Monmouth, Maine 


FOR SECOND pf HAND 
HEOLOGICAL EXOOKS 


We have a_ classified stock of ae 100,000 
Theological Books covering all subjects such as 
Commentaries, Homiletics, Church History, Phi- 
losophy, Psychology, etc., etc. Write for cata- 
logue and send us your list of “‘Wants,’? 

Please mention this paper. 


WuULTE’S Boon Srone 99.5082 fUrTH NE 
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Educational 


CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
and 


Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


LEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 
WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 


101 Bristol Street :: :: Boston 


CERTIFICATES OF BAPTISM 
AND CHRISTENING 


No. 1. Printed in two colors on best 
paper. To fold in envelope. 60 cents a 
dozen. 


No. 2. A new and tasteful booklet tied 
with ribbon. Designed by Mrs. Perin. 
15 centseach. $1.50 a dozen. 


No. 3. A ‘‘Perin” booklet, edition de 
luxe. 20 cents each. $2.00 a dozen. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


Rediscovered Countries 


By Frank D. Adams, D. D. The Murray 
Press, Boston, Mass. Price $1.00. 


At one place in this book the author 
writes: “Nothing is more stimulating 
than those friendly differences of opin- 
ion which encourage us to think, and, in 
thinking, to enlarge our horizon. The 
man who always agrees with you is a 
dull companion.”’ Methodists who read 
this book will find nothing dull in it, 
and very largely for the reason that they 
will differ with the author so many times. 
But these very disagreements wil] stimu- 
late thought. And, on the other hand, 
the many things with which they will 
agree are stated in such an original way 
and in such choice diction as to delight 
the reader. 

The writer claims to have rediscov- 
ered ten things—the Bible, Jesus, Jesus’ 
Method, God, Hell, Forgiveness, Atone- 
ment, Ancient Concepts, Heaven, Eter- 
nity.—Baltimore Southern Methodist. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


Lombard College 


Founded 1851 


GEORGE G. DAVIS, President 


ROGER S. GALER, LL. D. 
Chairman Board of Trustees 


Co-educational, maintained jointly by Universal- 
ists and Unitarians. Balanced courses, modern in 
spirit and content, lead to recognized degrees in Arts 
and Sciences. A College not so large as to make in- 
struction impersonal, nor so small as to forbid thor- 
ough training in many fields, 


For catalogue or information, address: 


The Registrar, Lombard College 
Galesburg, Illinois. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
_ Van C. Whittemore, Director 


WESTBROOK SEMINARY 
and JUNIOR COLLEGE 


College Preparatory, Boarding and Day School for 
Girls, also Two Year College Course. 


Agnes M. Safford, Prin. Maude P. Thayer, Dean 
Portland, Me. 


BIBLES == TESTAMENTS 


Testaments 
Pocket size, clear type, self-pronouncing, 
silk cloth, 45 cents; leatherette, 50 cents; 
leather, 60 cents. ‘ 
Bibles 


Child’s self-pronouncing, pictures and 
maps, leather, overlapping edges, size 3 1-2 
x 5 2-8 inches. $1.75. Larger size for 
young people and adults, $2.25. 

Teacher’s Bible 

Large clear type. Concordance and 
Helps, real leather, overlapping edges, 
size 5 1-4 x 7 1-2 inches. Either the King 
James or American Standard version. 
$4.00. 

Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


ms 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schools 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. . 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in- every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mass. 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affiliated with University of Chicago, offers ex- 
ceptional advantages for theological training, with 
laboratory practise. 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory) 
1865 E. 60th St., Chicago, Ill. 


Burdett College 


156 Stuart St., near Tremont St., Boston 


A Modern School of Commerce 
Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 

Feunded 1879 Send for Catalogue 
Address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 


Crackling 


Little laddie, do not weep 

When you're asked to go to sleep. 

Like a soldier, run along 

To your bed to grow up strong. 

Little laddie, don’t be rude 

When you’re asked to eat your food. 

You must munch your oatmeal so 

Ever stronger you will grow. 

If you’l] do what you are told 

You will grow up brave and bold, 

And when you reach Man’s Estate, 

Hale and husky, strong and straight, 

College deans will surely slip 

You a football scholarship. 

Judge. 
eee 
Captain Oflebar, this British speed 

demon, who recently flew in that wonder- 
ful new plane at the rate of 368 miles an 
hour, is said to be about the best croquet- 
player in England. We knew there was a 
wild streak in him somewhere.—Los An- 
geles Times. 


* x 

Teacher: ‘“‘Can you define heredity for 
us?”’ 

Jimmy: “Er, yessum. It means if your 


grandfather didn’t have any children, 
then your father prob’ly wouldn’t have 
any and neither would you prob’ly.”— 
Montreal Star. 

* * 

Villager: “I like your preaching, vicar. 
I learn a lot from your sermons.”’ 

Vicar: “I’m very glad to hear that.” 

“Yes, until I heard what you had to say 
on Sunday I always thought Sodom and 
Gomorrah were man and wife!’’—T%t-Bits. 

* * 

A committee of five usually consists 
of the man who does the work, three 
others to pat him on the back, and one 
to bring in a minority report.—fort 
Worth Record-Telegram. 

* * 

Wanted—To sell or trade my brick 
residence, 2214 Fairview Road. Reason— 
need more rooms; had one child when 
moved in; now got four; good place.— 
Raleigh Evening Times. 

* * 

What puzzles us about the dinosaur, 
after following the dispatches for a time, 
is the trait of leaving its thigh-bones in 
Arizona and its eggs in Mongolia.—Detroit 
News. 

* * 
DEAD ARE REMOVED 
FROM HEARSE TO AID 
IN CARE OF INJURED 
—Fort Smith (Ark.) Times-Record. 
* * 


“Don’t take it to heart, Bull, anybody’s 
liable to fumble.’’ 

“Yes—but think of my future as a bond 
salesman.’’—Judge. 

* * 

A baby in Prague lived for two months 
without a brain. Looking around us, it 
is not a record.—Dublin Opinion. 
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HYMNS of the CHURCH 


WITH SERVICES AND CHANTS 


New printing now ready on especially made paper of 
light weight and great durability 


CONTAINS 


Order of service adapted to every type of church and congrega- 
tion. 

Responsive readings and prayers for all occasions. 

All the standard chants for choir or congregational use. 

Three hundred and seventy-eight hymns, covering all subjects 
and occasions. 

The choicest selection of ancient and modern tunes. 

An especially important collection of the newer hymns of social 
service and applied Christianity. 

Hymns and services carefully classified and indexed. 


15,000 copies now in use in more than two hundred churches 


Price to churches, $1.00 per copy 


THE UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE | 


NATURE CRUISINGS 


“To the Old Home Town and the Little Hill Farm” 


By 
JOHN VAN SCHAICK, JR. 


Fifty-two of the choicest essays by the 
Editor of the Christian Leader 


Section One. The Old Home Town. 

Section Two. Where City and Country Meet. 
Section Three. Along the Spokes of the Hub. 
Section Four. Down on the Potomac. 

Section Five. The Editor Afield. 

Section Six. The Little Hill Farm. 


“CRUISING”? WITH AN EDITOR 


Those who have “‘cruised’’ with the editor of the Christian Leader in his weekly ar- 
ticles in that paper need not be told that his new volume of Nature Cruisings, to the 
“old home town’’ and the ‘‘little hill farm,’’ is fascinating. Here are such sheer joy in 
life, such overflowing love of men and things, and such contagious good fellowship, that 
we do not see how any one can read these charming chapters without saying of the 
writer, ‘“What a wonderful companion he would be on any journey!’ Those of us who 
have learned to know him in the flesh naturally feel that it is a real hardship to be denied 
the privilege of frequent companionships with so rare a soul. Such chapters as “Going 
Home for Christmas,’ and “‘Christmas at the Old Home,”’ take the weight off one’s 
shoulders and give one a new zest for the opportunities and duties of the crowding days. 
Indeed, to travel around with one who views life so kindly and sympathetically brings 
an indefinable sense of comfort and serenity of heart. We know a lot of folks who would 
simply revel in such a book, if they were wise enough to secure it.—Reformed Church 
Messenger. 


Illustrated from the author’s personal photographs 
Price $2.50 
Universalist Publishing House 


176 Newbury Street pa SB 22 Boston, Mass. 


